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Compiled from his own writings 
By F. 


This book is unique inasmuch as the author, 
who is one of the foremost authorities of his 
subject, has extracted, from the enormous bulk 
of Napoleonic literature, sufficient material to 
make a personal narrative—in Napoleon’s own 
words from start to finish—of his career. 
Written in the first person as it is, Mr. 
Kircheisen’s compilation has an intimate touch 
necessarily absent from the best biographies. 
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13 illustrations, 21s. net, 
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News of the Week 


a King has 
Y 


‘ogress during the weck. 


made steady, though very | slow, 


A hopeful sign may 


? 
i 


not unreasonably be found in the exact coincidence of 


the course of the 


disease with the doctors’ forecast. 
Latterly only one daily bulletin has been issued, 
+ 
There have been strange vicissitudes in the negotiations 
of the Peace Pact and the Cruiser Bill 


At length the 


Pea Pact obtained precedence over the Cruiser Bill, 


ovel the 
in the American Senate. friends of the 
and now there seems to be a possibility that the Cruiser 

i Senator Borah 
the Pact 


rvation. One after another 


Bill mav be crowded out altogether. 
has fought a cood ficht lor those who want 


’o )6Gbe ratified without res« 


he suggestions that there should be an independent 
resolution calling ttention to the Monroe Doctrine, 
that the Executive should communicate a commentary 


+} > t 4 7a 


on the Pact to ier Governments, and that some such 


commentary should be inserted in the Congressional 


Record. have hy ) I'¢ iect od, These failures, welcome 


though they be. have given all the more excuse to Senators 
Hence the dwindling 
hope that enough time will be left over for the Cruiser 
Bill. At all events, we are very hopeful for the Pact. 
The prospect would have been very dark if America 
had repeated the performance of 1919, and killed her 
own child. 


to discuss the situation at length. 


a 3 * * 


The American Post Ollie 


order last week, withdrawing from the Cunard liners all 


Department issued a curious 


the mail except those letters which had been specially 
Afterwards the 
belief 


an answer to the enterprise 


marked for particular ships. order 


was” cancelled. The encral was that this 
action of the Post Office was 
of the Cunard Company in competing with American 
ships on the New York-Havana route. The Post 
Office itself has repudiated this deduction. So we are 
left mystified, but it is evident that the Post Office 
something in their minds against Great 
York 


nes) has pointed out that the 


officials hay e 


sritain. One of them (according to the New 
correspondent of the 7 
‘Olympic * brought 15,000 bags of mail to America on 
* Leviathan ’ 
think that 


“squeezing out 


her last passage, whereas the American 
1.500. 
there is a policy in Great 


Americans seem to 
Britain of 


mail business.” 


brought only 


American ships from th 
+ * *K * 

We have written elsewhere about the Jugoslav Dictator- 

One of the first acts 


of the new Administration, as the Times correspondent 


ship, but may add a few facts here. 


tells us, was to search the houses of Croat deputies at 
Zagreb. This mov 
of the Croats at the 


has quenched the first enthusiasm 
abrogation of the Constitution. 


Remarkably severe nhew laws hav e been decreed for the 
Defence of the Realm and against the Press. Political 
organizations are liabl to suppre ssion on the 


pretext. All one can 
control of circumstances 


slightest hope is that a wise 
may make it possible for King 
Alexander to build a bridge back to constitutionalism. 
That is always a difficult feat of political engineering, 
but it has been done before now under the most unlikely 
conditions. The reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, for instance was divided into two distinct 
phases. The first was of scarcely bridled autocracy, 
and the second was when he found that concessions of 
autonomy brought him respect and a considerable degree 
of security instead of the break-up which he had fe ared, 


* * * 


We fail to see any clement of surprise in the Sovict 
Government’s proposal to Poland that the two countries 
sh ynuld at ones by speci | avreement rule out wal without 
waiting for the Peace Pact to be ratified by all the 
original signatories. That Soviet Russia would scize 
her opportunity to stir up the muddy waters of the new 
almost a certainty. For ever 
senttul 


* Eastern question ” wa 
since 1922 she has tried in vain to extract from a ré 
and suspicious Poland, first a promise of disarmament, 


and subsequ ntly a ~P ict of non-age 


remarkable, and mi 


ression. Such perse- 


1 
oht, on the face of it, be 


yerance Is 


. . ‘ 
taken to mean that there was some thing moré than bluff 


in her Utopian proposals if Geneva, Wi fee a howe ver, 


] 
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that the main object of the new move was not to increase 
her own security—Poland has far too many troubles in 
hand to dream of attacking her Eastern neighbour— but 
simply to fulfil her self-appointed réle of European 
gadfly, 

* * tk * 

Naturally, Lithuania has accepted with alacrity the 
invitation to the peace-parlour, and has agreed to pass 
it on to her neighbours, knowing perfectly well that her 
action will cause considerable embarrassment, for Latvia 
and Estonia, though members of the League, are not yet 
signatories of the Peace Pact. The Polish Government 
contemplates “ conditional acceptance ” of the Russian 
suggestion, which, like the Peace Pact itself, may mean 
little or may mean a great deal, but in any case 
means nothing at the moment. For Poland is estopped 
from common-sense arrangements with Soviet Russia by 
her undertaking to support Rumania’s claim to Bess- 
arabia. There is unhappily no indication that Rumania 
is prepared to renounce the spoils of war for the sake 
of peace, or even to agree to Russia’s repeated request 
for a plebiscite. Nothing could better illustrate the 
insidious nature of those special alliances which were 
concluded under the shield of France in the days when 
French policy took little account of the existence of the 
League of Nations. 

* * # * 

On Friday, January 4+th, the Prime Minister of South 
Africa, General Hertzog, made a speech at Pretoria 
which may have grave consequences. He said that cir- 
cumstances would compel his Government to make of 
the native question the main issue at the General Election 
six months hence. Although differences of opinion 
follow fairly closely the political lines of division there 
had been a_ tacit understanding among responsible 
leaders that this question should be kept out of polities. 
General Hertzog himself is known to favour a policy of 
segregation by which alone, in view of the immense 
numerical superiority of the natives, it would seem 
possible to “ preserve the existence of the white man 
and his civilization in South Africa.” It should, surely, 
not be beyond the powers of statesmanship to devise a 
solution of this crucial problem on the lines of native 
self-government within certain areas, with a proviso 
that the same civil but not political rights should be 
enjoyed throughout the country. General Smuts, the 
leader of the Opposition, is concerned only to safeguard 
the position ef the enfranchised natives in the Cape 
Province. The fundamental problem is not political 
or even racial. It is one of ceonomic adjustment. 


““ 


* * * * 

If General Snvuts’ party would be glad to leave the 
native question alone, they would no doubt grasp the 
opportunity to attack the Government’s proposed Treaty 
with Germany—if that proposal survives long enough 
—as “ injurious to the general interests of South Africa 
and the Empire.” The latest news is that the Govern- 
ment intends to withdraw the Treaty, or at least to revise 
it considerably, possibly as a result of representations 
from the South African section of the London Chamber 
of Commerce. One can understand that present priccs 
make it impossible for South Africa to buy British steel 
rather than German, but much alarm was caused by 
a report that the South African Government Steel 
Trust was to be handed over to German direction. The 
report has since been contradicted. Safeguarding at 
home is dangerous for the very reason that it might 
persuade the Dominions to place their business interests 
first, even to the extent of “ actively prejudicing British 


commerce.” 


The Chinese Government has appointed Mr. Maze 
Inspector-General of Maritime Customs in succession 
to Mr. Edwardes. He is a nephew of Sir Robert Hart 
who was Inspector-General for forty years and _ built 
up one of the most efficient administrations in the world, 
It is at least satisfactory that the Chinese Government 
has appointed Mr. Maze in time, for if the post had been 
left vacant till February 1, when tariff autonomy— 
that is, the fixing of the duties by the Chinese themselves 
—will come into force, there would have been chaos, 
Mr. Edwardes was never supported by the Chinese on 
the trivial ground that he was the nominee of Sir Francis 
Aglen whom the Nanking Government had dismissed. 
Everything will depend upon whether Mr. Maze is to be 
helped or thwarted. Meanwhile America is sending 
two financial experts to Nanking, one of whom has 
resigned the Directorship of the Economie Division of 
the State Department in order to go. They expect to 
stay there five years. 

* * * * 


The Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia, the uncle of the 
Tsar, whose death at the age of seventy-two we regret to 
record, will be remembered in history as having com- 
manded the Russian Army during the first two years of 
the War. He had justly won a reputation as one of the 
few military reformers, and although not much is known 
in detail of the causes of the Russian reverses on the 
Eastern front, they were in the main due to a bad Staff 
system (for which the Grand Duke had no responsibility 
as it had been imposed upon him) and to a lack of sup- 
plies and ammunition. He was the victim of a régime of 
cynical self-secking and profiteering. What he could 
do to counteract these influences by energy and by an 
honourable personal example he certainly did. When 
the Tsar took over the command of the Russian Army 
in person, the Grand Duke was sent to command the 
Army of the Caucasus, where he conducted a successful 
campaign. The last official decree of the Tsar in March, 
1917, was to reinstate him as Commander-in-Chiet 
but the appointment was cancelled by the revolutionaries 
within twenty-four hours. Since the Revolution the 
Grand Duke had lived in France, enduring poverty and 
content with obscurity. 

* * * * 

When Parliament reassembles, the Channel Tunnel 
Committee, which has slumbered since the Committee 
of Imperial Defence in 1924 rejected the project, will 
awake. The House will be invited to reconsider the 
Tunnel scheme, with regard to the changed circumstances 
“arising from diplomatic developments in recent years.” 
This seems to us rather to beg the question, for obviously 
if statesmen and public opinion are satisfied that there 
can never be another war, the military and_ political 
arguments against a tunnel fall to the ground. He 
would be : 
evidence of a change of opinion among’ statesmen. 


in optimist, however, who sees suflicient 


Although recognizing the benefits of a tunnel to trade and 
travel, we have in the past supported the military view, not 
for any reasons of strategy, but because the mere exist- 
ence of a threat to security is seen to have psychological 
consequences which are detrimental to peace. 

* * * * 

With the new factor of air power, that argument 
would appear to be no longer valid. Yet we are not so 
sure—witness France’s determination to fortify her 
Eastern fronticr according to the best traditions of 
Vauban, for the sake of a sense of security, although such 
defences would be of little use in a future war. The French 
are reported to be enthusiastic at the revival of the 


Tunnel idea; they believe that as long as the hypothesis 
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ea 
of war holds, the tunnel would not simply strike a blow 
at our independence, but would, in fact, deliver us bound 
hand and foot to Krench policy. Political considerations 
apart, the case for a tunnel is as good as ever, the more 
so as it would employ much labour, but instinct 
prejudice some will call it—has a way of disregarding 
the most compelling arguments. 
x * * ” 

On Tuesday the High Council of the Salvation Army 
met at Sunbury-on-Thames. This body has never met 
before, and the fact that 68 out of 64 members attended 
proved the importance of the occasion. Kvidently nothing 
is being done in a hurry, and there may be no decision 
on the critical question of the Constitution of the Army 
for some days. An affectionate message was sent to 
General Bramwell Booth, but the respect and affection 
which he enjoys are not likely to impede the reformers. 
If he should stand obdurately on the letter of the present 
Constitution the reformers apparently will not shrink 
from what they regard as the painful duty of removing 
him. The Booth 
unfettered control over every person in the Army and 
over all its property. That is an obsolete legacy from 
the methods of General William Booth, the founder of 
the Army, who combined holiness of life with a belief 
a combination too familiar in the past 
General Bramwell 


present Constitution gives General 


in despotic rulc 


to be surprising even now. Sooth’s 


sister, Commander Evangeline Booth, who leads the 
Salvation Army in America, is among the reformers, 
imagine, has only one wish—that the 


The public, we 
High Council should be able to convince General Bram- 
well Booth and reach amicably a decision which will be for 
the lasting good of the Salvation Army. 
* - * ba 

A very serious railway accident occurred at Ashehurch, 
near Tewkesbury, about 9 o’clock on Tuesday evening. 
A 1..M.S. express from Bristol to the North ran into a 


goods train during a dense fog. Four persons were 
killed and twenty-five were injured—eleven of them 
scriously enough to be kept in hospital. Most fortu- 


Ashchurch station, 
fires broke 
Thus a repetition of the terrible 
The past 


nately a hose was at hand at 
and the 
quickly extinguished. 
fire at the Charfield disaster was prevented. 
twelye months show a bad record of railway accidents 
It is impossible, however, for an outside 
observer to say whether there has been some general 
cause for these accidents, or whether there has simply 
One’s thoughts turn to 


few small which out were 


in England. 


been a run of peculiar ill-luck. 
the possibility of universal automatic signalling, yet at 
Ashchurch there seems to have been no * human crror” 
on the part of the signalman. 

* * * * 

A Ministry of Health circular refers to “a very rapid 
in the United States and Canada, 
and reminds all that the Minister's 
gencral sanction has already been given to the provision 
of medical assistance for the poor. The circular refers 
to the Memorandum on Influenza by the Ministry of 
Health, which has been brought up to date from time to 
there 


spread of influenza ” 


local authorities 


time. Revision was indeed very necessary, for 
is no disease which has changed its symptoms so often 
as that which is known under the loose generic name of 
influenza. During one epidemic the doctors thought 
it safe to say that when there was a cold in the head 
the illness another 
epidemic it was equally safe to say that a cold in the 
head was the beginning of influenza. Then there has 
been the extraordinary variety of after-effects, sometimes 
but 


was certainly not influenza; in 


slight, sometimes deadly, nearly always present 


in some sequel of weakness or of an entirely different 
disease. Fortunately the epidemic now beginning seems 
to be of a comparatively mild type. 

* *x x * 

Although the Test Match is ancient history, we must 
add our congratulations to the chorus. By winning 
the rubber in three successive matches England retained 
the ‘ 
in 1926, and, what is almost as good, won the first rubber 
in Australia for She the 
* record ” task of making 332 runs in the last innings 
on a tricky wicket that seemed likely to make the most 
experienced team go to pieces. But Hobbs and Sutcliffe 
rose to the occasion, and scored 105 before being separated, 
and the (though there 
suspense) backed them up wonderfully. 
stroke was played with three wickets in hand. 


ashes’? which she won from Australia at the Oval 


seventeen vears. vas set 


moments of great 


The winning 


rest were 
English 
pessimists are at present among the unemployed. 
* x * k 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, the well-known playwright, at the 
No one would have expected that the son of a farmer 
would devote the best part of his life to writing for the 
stage and, as he believed, rescuing it from the Philistines. 
But he early developed his independent theatrical passion 
was earning his 


age of 77. 


and nursed it during the years when hi 
living in business. He first made his mark with that 
extremely popular melodrama The Silver King, which, 
though it seems obsolete now, was technically in advance 
of its dav. He was not content with melodrama, how- 
ever, and was gradually feeling his way forward to the 
Not that he ever 


subtle; his humour, 


graces and subtleties of comedy. 
succeeded in being particularly 
truth to say, relied on twists and turns which were clumsy 
or at least too obvious. Nevertheless he became a really 
good writer of comedy, with excellent technique and 
His comedy The Liars 


And it must be remem- 


with adequate dialogue. need 
not be ashamed in any company. 
bered that all the time he was honestly and very seriously 
trying to place the work of the theatre on a higher level. 
He was a moralist and a commentator, and it is odd to 
remember now that when he moralized against Puritan- 
ism in Saints and Sinners forty-five vears ago Matthew 
Arnold expressed his approval. 
~ + x * 

The dispute about the design for the proposed new 
bridge over the Thames at Richmond has brought the 
Royal Fine Arts Commission into action. The design 
is for a bridge with fortress-like towers, which are disliked 
by the local authorities of Surrey but are commended by 
the local authorities of Middlesex, on the opposite bank. 
Apparently the Surrey objectors yielded under protest, 
but they took courage again when the Royal Fine 
Arts Commission * The 
Richmond on the one side,” says the Commission, 
of the historic deer park on the other is calm and essen- 
The slow-moving stream and 


intervened. river scenery at 


* and 


tially English in character. 
the wide expanse of meadowland studded with fine trees 
combine to form a peaceful landscape with which the 


bridge should harmonize.” We wonder whether some 
member of the Commission had been rereading the fine 
description of the Richmond scene in The Heart of 
Midlothian. 
* * *« ” 
Bank Rate, 4) per cent.. changed from 5 per cent., on 


April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wedne sday 
102 on Wednesday 


Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 


a vear ago 101%. Funding 


903; on Wednesday 


week 1038 ; 


Conversion Loan (8}$ per cent.) 


Wednesday 


week 90}; a year ago 88. 
was on Wednesday 79}; on week 794; a year 


avo 76K. 


o 
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Saat, 


The B.B.C. and the Press 


Various newspaper pro- 
magazines to the 


FEXUHE objections raised by 

prietors and _ publishers of 
publishing enterprises of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration involve some important principles. It would 
be well before the matter goes further that the public 
should make up its mind on what is at issue. The Press 
has duties, the B.B.C. also has duties, and the public, 
as the great consumer, has rights; and it is necessary 
to find the equation which is the adequate expression of 
all these three terms. 

Before we come to principles we may summarize the 
bare facts. The B.B.C. has proposed to publish a new 
journal called The Listener, and although nearly every 
statement which has been made about its character has 
been contradicted, it seems that the plan is, or was, 
to produce a literary journal dealing with every topic 
likely to be of interest to wireless listeners. That might 
be mercly another way of saying that it will deal with 
pretty well every topic under the sun. The objectors 
saw at once that they might be exposed to a new and 
devastating sort of competition. The B.B.C., being a 
quasi-State institution, pays no Income Tax and, more- 
over, receives a grant from the Government. It can 
popularize its publications, free of expense to itself, by 
broadcasting an unlimited number of announcements. 
It is obvious that the descent of an oflicially subsidized 
department into the arena of the newspaper and publish- 
ing trades would establish a precedent of far-reaching 
significance. And it would scem to be quite opposed to 
the principle which Mr. Baldwin proclaimed in his speech 
last Saturday at Worcester, that it was the settled inten- 
tion of the Government to interfere with the conduct 
of trade as little as possible. 

Here, however, some qualification is necessary. Only 
extreme champions of the newspaper and_ publishing 
interests object, so far as we know, to the B.B.C. publish- 
ing information which is a natural adjunct to the efficient 
performance of its undertakings. The question is whether 
the plan of The Listener goes outside the proper functions 
and wantonly enters into general competition with 
traders. When the first announcements about the 
nature of The Listener were made, it certainly seemed 
that the intention was to publish a weekly paper con- 
taining general articles, many of which could not be really 
cognate to the work of the B.B.C. It was upon this 
that the Newspaper Proprictors’ Association, the News- 
paper Socicty, the Periodical Trade Press and the Weekly 
Newspaper Proprictors’ Association took alarm and 
asked the Postmaster-General to receive a deputation. 
The Postmaster-General refused. He was asked more 
pressingly, and again he refused. Since then an appeal] 
has been made to the Prime Minister. The excuse of the 
Postmaster-General was that the B.B.C. had a full 
right to do what it proposed. That is undoubtedly 
true. The charter of the Corporation entitles the B.B.C. 
“to compile, prepare, print, publish, issue, circulate and 
distribute, whether gratis such papers, 
periodicals, books, circulars and any other literary 
matter as may seem conducive to any of the objects of 
the Corporation.” The B.B.C. is safe—legally safe, 
if not morally—in arguing that, having an educative 
function, it takes all the world for its province, and 
that everything which extends knowledge is “ conducive 
to its objects.” 


or otherwise, 


The letter of the law, however, by no means exhausts 
We know what the policy of the Govern- 
ment is, and we have a right to expect that the practice 
of the B.B.C. should square with it. 


the subject. 


A monopoly is 


frequently desirable, and sometimes indispensable, but 
in a democratic country it is essential that monopolies 
should be watched with a jealous anxiety. This question 
of monopolies is going to assume great importance within 
We are on the threshold of a general 
rationalizing of trade ; 


the next few years. 
and rationalization will give us 
monopolies, or at least aggregations almost indistinguish- 
able from monopolies, which will be for the good of 
employers, wage-earners and consumers, if they are 
managed in a spirit of responsibility and public service, 
But if they are managed in the wrong spirit they will be 
a curse to the consumer, and probably also to the wage- 
earner. It is extremely important that the B.B.C, 
monopoly should set a high example of reasonableness 
and_ responsibility. 

No one has complained hitherto of the publications 
of the B.B.C., though they have been numerous. It is 
obviously necessary for the B.B.C. to publish announce: 
ments of its forthcoming programmes, and, in our opinion, 
no exception can be taken to information, advice, and 
articles designed to help the listener to take a more 
intelligent interest in the daily programme. When 
we first heard of The Listener, it did not occur to us that 
the name implied competition with the weekly news- 
papers and the reviews and magazines. If the paper 
was intended so to compete, the name was very badly 
chosen, for it suggests nothing more than what we have 
already described—aids to intelligent listening. On 
behalf of the B.B.C. it has been officially stated that 
The Listener is to be only a convenient place for gathering 
together much of the educational writing which during 
the past few years has been scattered in pamphlets and 
booklets. If that is all we are at a loss to understand 
why the Postmaster-General could not have dissipated 
the natural alarm, and have explained to a deputation 
what the intention of the B.B.C. really was. 

A few of the extreme champions of private trade 
seem to us to have rather inopportunely 
their grievance. As we said at the beginning, the con- 
sumer is a party to the controversy. If any private 
traders try to deny to the B.B.C. the right to publish 
what is strictly germane to its work, the public will be 


exaggerated 


against the private traders. No cause can be won with- 
out public sympathy. The number of listeners are innu- 
merable, and they have their rights. And even from the 
purely self-interested point of view of those who conduct 
weekly papers it is wholly undesirable to check the 
spread of education and the improvement of taste. In 
the long run the weekly paper will gain, not lose, by 
the process. 

The B.B.C. has notoriously performed a great service 
in bringing backward minds all over the country to a 
dawning recognition of what is good, and what is bad, 
in the spoken word, and what is inspiring and what is 
unendurable in music. Even the listener with little 
or no musical taste cannot long abide the emptiness of 
the tum-tum-tum melody, or the terribly familiar and 
expected cadence. After a time he finds that he can 
hardly cross the room quick enough to switch off the 
worst kind of popular music. Again, those who are 
patiently trying to improve their minds and accumulate 
knowledge like to return to lectures which have helped 
them. If the B.B.C. reproduces in The Listener many 
of the more successful lectures, there could surely be no 
The word 


““ 


legitimate objection. conducive,” however, 
must be interpreted in a manner worthy of reasonable 
and fair-minded men. It would be unreasonable and 


irresponsible for the B.B.C. to publish a literary paper 
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which had detached itself sufficiently from its origin, 

like the dragon-fly coming out of its shroud, to be indis- 

tinguishable from existing literary newspapers and 
Lal 


magazines. 

There is one way in which the B.B.C. could take all the 
sting out of its proposed enterprise, and that is by refrain- 
rom competing with the existing papers for the 
The position of the B.B.C. if 


“e 


ing 1 
custom of advertisers. 
it printed advertisements which were not “ conducive ” 


to its special work, might become grossly unfair. 
The B.B.C. can push its wares to any extent, and 
the circulation of any of its papers is necessarily very 


large. 

How can we dare to emphasise the difference between 
the right and the wrong use of a monopoly in this case 
when our emphasis tells plainly in our own favour ? 
The answer is very simple, and we hope will be thought 


satisfactory. It is at all events, so far as we can judge, 


sincere. The Press of this country has done an inestim- 


able attainment and the preservation 
It is a free agent. 


or wrong, but they are its own. 


service in the 
of liberty. Its opinions may be right 


It has succeeded because 


it is free. Out of the controversies provided by an 
independent Press the right ultimately emerges. As 


Milton said, ** Who ever knew truth put to the worse 
in a free and open encounter?” The B.B.C. is not a 
At the time of the General Strike the public 


recognized that a service of such a wide reach and grasp 


free agent. 


must, for the safety of the community, be controlled by 
The B.B.C. is, 
monopoly, but it must pay the price of monopoly 


the Government. therefore, rightly a 
and that price is a forfeit of the right to be esteemed 
impartial on public issues. It will be a bad day for 
England if the Government ever makes it difficult for 
by using an 


the Press to discharge its great functions 


official monopoly to injure fair conditions of trading. 


Another Dictatorship 


believers in a Parliamentary system it is a 


nation makes a 


ryyxo all 
| disagreeable spectacle when a 
failure of the system, abolishes its Constitution, and 
rushes violently back to autocracy. The name of Jugo- 
slavia is the last on a relatively long list of those who 
have resorted to a Dictatorship since the War. King 
Alexander, in announcing last Saturday the end of the 
Vidovdan failed to 


compose the differences of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in 


Constitution, which has signally 
the Triune Kingdom, certainly chose his occasion well. 
Three days lay ahead of him during which there would 
be the public Christmas holiday of the Orthodox Calendar, 
and during which all the public departments, the shops 
and the Public 


excitement, therefore, had an opportunity to wear itself a 


newspaper offices would be closed. 
little thin before the newspapers could get to work again. 
The severity of the Dictatorship is startling. All 
authority in what used to be a Constitutional Monarchy 
1S superseded by that of the King himself and his right- 
hand man, whose reputation is that of a soldier who 
means to be obeyed. Although all this is displeasing to 
democrats, and must leave a great deal to chance, as is 
the way with autocratic gambles, it is difficult to see 
what the 
Parliamentary failure unless he did something drastic. 
The blame, after all, must fall not on him but on those 
indifferent to all the 
compromise. The Serbian failure is all the more melan- 
choly because the Serbs are independent people who have 
hated and suffered from autocracy in the past. 
Representatives of the dissatisfied Croat Opposition, 
who had sequestered themselves at Zagreb since the 
deputies in the Skupshtina = six 
Belgrade last laid their 
There was a lively hope that 
for the fall 


King could have done to retrieve the utter 


who wer arts of tolerance and 


murder of the Croat 


months ago, visited week and 


demands before the King. 


there might at last be an accommodation, 


of Father Koroshetz’s Government had made all men 
aware that the Prussianizing attitude of the Serbs 
towards the Croats could no longer be maintained. Even 


however, did not soften the Serbian 


Croats first of all put forward 


this awareness, 
heart sufficiently. The 
their familiar claim to autonomy under a Federal system. 
Then Dr. Matchek made a modified 
proposal that a Cabinet 
with a mandate to discuss with the Croats the complete 
revision of the Constitution. there would 
be a General Election to give effect to the decisions. 


This was reject ed. 


neutral should be appointed, 


Afterwards 


The King invited the Government to consider this second 


proposal, but it was rejected in its turn on the ground 


(as the Times correspondent tells us) that it involved 
the Skupshtina. The 
of the proposal apparently was that it was too late. 
That has been the tragedy of Jugo- 


the dissolution of real demerit 
Always too late! 
Slavian politics. If the murderer of the 
had been brought to trial immediately after his act, the 


Croat deputies 


suspicions of the Croats might have given way to confi- 
But as it was, suspicion grew into the bitter 
that behind the 
Since then neither side has been in the mood 


dence. 


conviction the Government itself was 
murderer. 
to listen to the other. 

One 


without being impressed by its skill. 


Alexander's 


Although he was 


cannot read King proclamation 
performing an act of destruction and reaction he did 
it with an air of deep sincerity, and put his appeal on 
the highest, and indeed on the one essential, ground of 
Unity 
His determination, which he has since acted upon, 
This Govern- 


Jugoslavian unity. must be saved, come what 
may. 
was to form a non-political Government. 
have no Cabinet responsibility in 


Prime Minister, or 


ment, however, will 


the ordinary sense. The word of the 
Dictator, will without 
consultation with Minister 
is General Zhivkovitch, who began his military career 
in sympathy with the * Black Hand ” and was connected 


in some degree, aceording to the Times, with those who 


prevail in all circumstances, 


his colleagues. The Prime 


killed King Alexander Obrenovitch and Queen Draga 
in 1903. Since then his politics seem to have come full 
circle: he is now said to be a member of the ‘*‘ White 
Hand.” From what we can learn of him he does not 


seem to have the humour and opportune sympathy 
which make the Dictator, the 
Kstella, a popular character; but he is sincere and has 
As for the 


drawn from 


Spanish Marquess de 


proved himself an exceedingly good officer. 
rest of the Government, most of them are 


the group who are described as “the King’s friends.” 


The Government, though called non political, might 
easily be less political, but it is satisfactory that it 
includes three Croats. 


The peace of South-Eastern Kurop ce pe nds so dire etly 
upon the peace of Jugoslavia—was not the origin of the 
Great War in that very place ?—that we must devoutly 
success Ol the 
with a slate. The Constitution, the Skupshtina, 
the County and District Councils, have all been swept 
triumph of a 


hope for the King’s policy. He starts 


clean 


future depends upon the 
libe ral 


act of retrovgression. 


away. The 


paradox the contriving of a policy towards 


the Croats out of a great initial 


Croatian hopes “ soar up agam like fire.”’ 
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Our Aberdare Fund—f6,041 5s. 8d. so far 


The following list represents subscriptions to the Spectator Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuesday, 


January 8th, 1929. 


All remittances (which should be addressed to the Editor, The Spr.craror, 13 York St., Covent Garden, 


London, W.C.2) should be made payable to the Spectator Ltd., and crossed “Aberdare %. 9 We acknowledge gratefully 


a further consignment of parcels. 
Town Hall, Abe rdare, marked ** Spectator Fund.” 


To avoid delay, goods should be sent direct to The Hon. Secretary, Service Committee, 
The distribution of the Specratror Fund is in the hands of a local 


Committee at Aberdare, the Chairman of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Council, the Hon. Treasurer is the 


Director of Education, and the Hon. Secretary, the Town Clerk. 





The need is urgent, and we would appeal to those who 


have not yet contributed to do so. 
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Alfred E. 
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Rev. L. 
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Mrs. L. W. 
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“ G. W. H.,” £1 Is. 8d. (5s. weekly for one family for one month), 

Miss M. Eyre, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for one month). 

Arthur Eastwood, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for one month), 

Mrs. Cox, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for one month 

* C.A.C.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for four weeks 

Mrs. Royds, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for four weeks), 

Miss Jacob, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for four week 

~ 2, BA Ge £1 (5s. weekly for one family for one month), 

* ©. C.” and“ G, H.,”’ £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 1 month), 

Miss Grace Day, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 1 month.) 
Anonymous, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for | month 
Mrs. Charlotte Bowles, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 1 month), 
H. Wilmer, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 1 mont! 

Robert Watson, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for | month) 


“ L. H. and E. M. D.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks), 
Mrs. Fenwick, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 we 





“ Alpha,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 we 

Mrs. Robie Uniacke, 15s. (5s. weekly for one family for 3 wecks),. 

A 40 years reader in East Yorks, 10s. (4s. weekly for one family for 
Rev. G. H. Parsons, 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for one week), 
** Karshish,”’ 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for one week) 


2 weeks) 


Major C. Bishop, £3 (5s. weekly for one family till Easter). Miss J. N. Dawson, 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 1 week), 
Miss Elizabeth Robinson, £3 (5s. weekly for one family till Easter), 
One hundred and eighteen necessitous families are, by the generosity of our readers, now assured of assistance for a 


definite time. Out of 1,500 there remain 1,382 to be “* adopted.” 


Further consignments of clothing received at the SPECTATOR 


Office have been despatched to the Town Clerk of Aberdare. They will be distributed at once by the Organizing Committee. 


What We Ask Readers to Do in Aberdare 


NHE Family Adoption plan is hanging fire a 
Let me see if I can interest you in it—you, 
haven’t yet subscribed. 
we all put ourselves comfortably to bed, but 


who 


of us,” he asked, 


comfortable beds to put themselves into?” 
in that the essence of Christ’s teaching, I think. 


little. 
I mean, 
Tolstoy once said that 


* how many 


“think about other people having 


There is 


All of 


us who are fortunate enough to be well-off take care to 
get our meals regularly, to see that they include plenty 


flavours. We all 
cold weather. 


of nourishment as well as agrecable 
take care to be well wrapped 
We say (if we are old-fashioned) “ Keep up good fires ” 
or (if we are up to date) “* Turn the gas full on.” But 
is that enough for happiness, for duty, for comradeship ? 
Tolstoy said “No.” <A greater than Tolstoy said ‘ No.” 
Unless we give heed to other people’s wants, and try to 
satisfy them, we are under that terrible condemnation: “I 
was an-hungered and ye gave Me no meat, I was thirsty 


up in 
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and ye gave Me no drink. Sick and in prison, ye visited 
Me not.” If we think only of ourselves, we pass surely to 
«* where there is wailing and gnashing of teeth.” 

Well, we want 
the Spectator and who have enough with a bit over to 


1.500 families or individuals who read 


think about the wants of 1,500 families in Aberdare which 
really do not get suflicient food to eat or sufficient clothes 
and fire to keep them warm. Five shillings a week till 
Easter—that will help these shivering hungry comrades 
of ours a good deal. That is what we ask you to proy ide. 
Take up a collection at the breaktast table every Monday 
morning —or Tuesday better still, for then the week- 
enders will have returned. Give up some little thing 

that expensive fruit, a bottle of wine, a box of cigarettes, 
a cigar or two; let a new hat or frock be a shade cheaper 
than usual—and there you are! You'll be surprised to 
find how easy it is and what a real glow of pleasure it gives. 

Here is what one of the Aberdare helpers tells me of 
one family that is being helped in this way : 

“Tt isn't only that they have a little more on their table at meal- 
times, that they are able to vary their monotonous diet of tea, 
potatoes, bread and margarine. That's a benefit, of course, and 
t have to leave off still craving for food so that 


the parents don't 
the children may have those other slices they ask for. But beyond 


all this there is a new spirit in them because they know they aren’t 
forgotten. They don't feel any longer that they are left to ‘dree 
their weird’ alone. 

That new spirit is spreading throughout South Wales. 
“ Something is going to be done for us” the people say. 
“ We would do something for ourselves if we could, but 
how can we?” How can they, indeed? The help 
they need most, after the tiding-over of their immediate 
necessities, is a chance to work, to earn their living, to 
become again busy, self-respecting members of the 
community. (It’s hard to respect yourself when you are 
told you aren’t wanted, that your occupation is a back 
number, that vou are no use in the. world.) This is the 
most important aspect of the problem; to this Aberdare 
is bending its thoughts. A number of projects are being 
considered, some suggested by the Spectator, some by 
those on the spot. Fifty boys are to go to Canada, 
with the aid of the Overseas League and Y.M.C.A. There 
is a scheme for using the old Aberdare ironworks’ slag- 
tips for metalling roads. There is hope of employment 
for a number of men on improving communication with 
the Rhondda Valley across the hills 
as they call it here. 

, 


Two readers of the Spectator have generously offered 
CTS ymnal assistance one with rabbit-breeding for fur, the 
| 


or the ** mountain,” 


other with making leather coats for women. These 
might be profitable little industries; they could be set 
going without heavy expenditure. Then there is a move 
to get a well-known artificial-silk company into the 
Aberdare district ; 


men and young women alike. 


a factory here would be a godsend to 
No one need fe afraid, 
therefore, as some are who have written to the Editor, 
that they will be 
aim and the aim of the Aberdare folk is to do away with 
the need for feeding and clothing, to put all in a position 
to feed and clothe themselves. One other letter on 
The writer, Miss Kk. 


** pouring money into a sieve.” Our 


another topic I must mention. 
Rackham, Great Witcombe, 
paying me as pretty a compliment as I ever received in 


near Gloucester, begins by 


my life. “I think,” she says, * your Special Commis- 
sioner must be a very tender-hearted, but inexperienced 
young man.” I never hoped to be called a young man 
again! What Miss Rackham goes on to say is this: 


> 


Even on sixteen shillings a week a poor woman could provide 

a more nourishing fare for her husband and (only) two children, 
if instead of living on bread and margarine (bread is very expensive 
and very unsatisfying especially the white bread made from foreign 
flour) she would buy lentils, 2d. a lb., or beans and make a good 
thick soup, to be eaten with bread fried in margarine or lard. Oatmeal 
is cheap, 2d. or 3d. a lb. and niakes a good and satisfying breakfast. 
- - 1 hope in this time of distress that a lead may be set by the 


custodians of these large sums contributed, to teach the people 


a wiser expenditure of even their small weekly wage. 

Now, what Miss Rackham says is true. The feeding 
habits of most people in this island are deplorable. But I 
have enough experience to tell me that you can’t suddenly 
change those habits. If we were at this moment to 
‘“yeformed dict” in Aberdare, we should be 
suspect. We should be looked upon as 
Personally, I like beans (I can’t go so far as to say I like 
lentils), I can breakfast contentedly off oatmeal, lunch 
off raisins and brown bread, dine off baked beans. But I 
am not so young (unfortunately !) as to expect others who 
have different likes and dislikes to give up their own ways 
instantly and follow mine. 

So, dear Miss Rackham, I am afraid we mustn't try to 
push our food-reform views among those lame dogs who 
are being helped over stiles in the mining areas. They 
wouldn’t understand it. They would think we wanted 
to do them good. And in our country that is the worst 
anybody can think! Let us first adopt those one thousand 
then later perhaps we can show 


preach 
cranks. 


five hundred families ; 
them the more excellent way. 


Your SpeciIAL COMMISSIONER, 


Divorce Law Reform from a Scottish Standpoint 


_ much of Mr. Haynes's article in your issue 

of December 8th I am in complete sympathy. 
I have never understood how the Church of England, 
which at present offers the greatest resistance to divorce 
reform in that country, should base its opposition mainly 
on the literal interpretation of a single text of the New 
Testament. There is no better illustration of the serip- 
tural saying that it is the letter that killeth and the 
spirit that giveth life. The standpoint of Christ was 
not that of a law-giver promulgating a code of law, 
but that of a moral teacher who held up the highest 
ideals of conduct for our guidance and imitation. So 
interpreted, the text lays down as a general rule of 
conduct that marriages should only be dissolved by 
death (for it is far from certain that the exception, 
“save for the cause of adultery,” was not a later inter- 
polation). It was a vigorous protest against the practice 
that prevailed amongst the Jews of the husband having 


the right at any time to discard his wife by giving her 


a bill of divoreement—a practice which still survives 
in Moslem communities. Still more was it a_ protest 
against the Roman laws of the time which allowed entire 
freedom of divoree to either spouse : 

‘Passion, interest or caprice suggested daily motives for the 
dissolution of marriage—a word, a sign, a message, a letter,—the 
mandate of a freedman, declared the separation—the most tender 


of human connections was degraded to a transient society of profit 
or pleasure.’’—Fraser: Husband and Wife—IIL., p. 1130. 

Prior to the Reformation divorce was not permitted 
in Scotland as in all Catholic countries, although separa- 
tions were extremely common. Divorce: for adultery 
was not introduced by any statute, but immediately 
after the Reformation the Courts held it to be part of 
the common law with the full approval of the Protestant 
Church. 
the subject of the Scots Act of Parliament, 1573, cap. 55. 
Broadly speaking, it enacts that a spouse who wilfully 
deserts the society of the other, and obstinately remains 
in desertion for four years, is liable to be divorced. 


Divoree for desertion was, on the other hand, 
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The formalities prescribed by this Act have been modified 


Scotland. 
The Scottish Reformers, although they rejected 
tradition and based their theology entirely on the 


Scriptures, never regarded this remedy as inconsistent 
with Christian teaching. In the vast majority of cases 
it does not, indeed, enlarge the remedy common to both 
countries of divorce for adultery. In my long experience 
of such cases as an advocate, and afterwards as a judge, 
across a case where it could with 
any plausibility be affirmed that a man who deserted 
his wife and children and left them to starve, so far 
as he was concerned, led a chaste life during the whole 
of the statutory period of four years. The typical case 
was that of a poor woman who, after a few years’ life 
with a worthless husband, was one day left to her own 
resources because he embarked suddenly for the colonies. 
After four years, during which she never heard of or 
from him, some decent workman wished to marry her, 
and she, being a self-respecting woman who had some 
regard for her future children’s status in life, then applied 
for a divorce. Evidence had to be led that she had failed, 
after due inquiry, to ascertain her husband’s where- 
abouts. This being corroborated by his relatives and the 
fact that he had left her without her consent, she obtained 
For her to employ detectives to trace her 


I have never come 


her decree. 
erring spouse, and to establish—-what was in most cases 
probably the fact—that he was living with some other 
woman, would have been entirely beyond her means, 
and she would either have been forced to continue a 
life of practical viduity or to enter into an irregular 
union that her religion condemned. I am frankly unable 
to comprehend the mentality of those people who regard 
desertion of this kind as no ground for divorce, and yet 
assent to its being granted for a casual act of adultery 
which few women ever make the ground of an action 
of divorce they have become so completely 
estranged from their husbands that they cannot bear 
to live with them. 

Possibly it was practical considerations of this kind 
that influenced our Protestant clergy to accept this 
form of divorce as perfectly consistent with scriptura 
vanons. It must be kept in view that it was only five or 
six centuries after the Christian era, that the Western 
Church haviiez got control of the legislatures introduced 
the strict view of the indissolubility of marriage to which 
the Roman Church has since adhered, while permitting 
marriages of those who could afford the cost to be 
annulled on grounds that are opposed to all our notions 
of justice. The Greek Church on the other hand has 
always permitted divorce, although it still adheres to the 
view until recently prevalent in England that mere 
anfaithfulness on the husband’s part does not entitle 
the wife to any remedy. 

The Scottish law of divorce which has been in operation 
without substantial change since the Reformation is 
rightly considered as being conducive to morality while 
it prevents much undeserved suffering, and I have yet 
to learn that the standard of morality of the Scottish 
people is not at least as high as that of the English. 
Amongst the middle classes the number of divorces for 
desertion is small, for the penalty is heavy on the offend- 
ing spouse, as the innocent party is entitled to succeed at 
once as on death to his or her legal rights. Thus a 
Scottish woman who divorces her husband on either of 
the two legal grounds open to her obtains at once the 
right to one-third of the income of the husband’s landed 
estate, and one-third of his capital not invested in land 
(or one-half if there are no children). She is therefore 
provided for and, as the children are usually given into 


unless 





or dispensed with, but in substance it is still the law of 


—_——— 


her custody, in such cases she is entitled to a maintenane 
allowance for each of them. 

With the last part of Mr. Haynes's article I entirely 
I cannot imagine anything more unsatisfactory 
to which the Courts in Holland 





disagree. 
than the expedient 
on his showing have become parties. To permit divoree 
to take place on a mere statement by one spouse that 
the other has committed adultery, when no oppositiog 
is offered, is just to permit divorce by consent by means 
Diverce by consent has been allowed 
the United States and Norway ar 
but the results are very far from encouraging, 


of a legal evasion. 
in other countries 
examples 
It would in my judgment be very injurious to general 
morality if any but a very serious breach of the contract 
implied in marriage were ever made a ground of divoree, 
although incurable insanity or the conviction of one 
spouse of serious crime might well be added as grounds 
of divorce. 'To compel a person to continue cohabitation 
with a criminal or to lead permanently a single life because 
the other 
matrimonial duty is in either case wicked and non-eugenie 
few 


spouse is incapable of performing 


any 


causes much persons in 


law 


and misery to not a 
both countries for which under the 
From a Scots lawyer's standpoint marriage 
but it is ; for life 
and only a grave breach of the duties that the contract 


present there 
is no relief. 
is just a consensual contract r contract 
implies will justify its rescission. Logically, of course, a 
consensual contract may be terminated by mutual consent, 
but the law does not permit this in the case of marriage, 
as the whole fabric of civilized life depends on the main- 
tenance of the family, whose unity it is against public 
policy to impair. 

SALVESEN, 


Epw. T. 


Flying to Turkey 


( NCE there was a beautiful actress in Rome (bright 

“star of boyhood’s fiery thought,” her name was 
Clotilda Leoni) who was the heroine of a musical comedy 
She had a 


in which she flew to Stamboul. chorus in 


which I joined :— 
* Sale, sale. sale, 

il Bosforo va, 

Nale, sale, sale, 

Sopra Campia cilta! 


Sopre 5 


” 


—little thinking that twenty years later I should myself 
be gliding over that city in a flying boat. Yet. so it was— 
and I daresay something equally unexpected will happen 
twenty years on. 

With exquisite tact, the air porter at Brindisi disclosed 
a little locker in our hydroplane containing paper bags 
** per We should then, 
he said, but still, there they were. wool 
for our ears. books 
we should not need, for there is an electric stove. Pronto! 
The hatch is Contact! The engine-starter 
coughs, then a steady roar begins, in which I always 
Our fat little 
black under-wing drags whitely through the Mediter- 
ranean. Plop. Plop.  Plop. 
freedom. We are “ unstuck” and heading for Athens 
exactly on time. 


not need 


And 


cigarettes 2? Rugs 


Vindisposizione.” 
cotton 
Our luncheons 


closed. 
imagine I can hear the ringing of bells. 


A sense of lightness and 


After half an hour we leave the coast 


Alas, it is fogey. 
of Italy. Then alter reading two pages of my book 
(did my eyes close ?) I see the pink rocks of Corfu between 
Sleep now definitely 
later 


a wind- 


patches of cloud and = sunshine. 


overcomes me, for it seems exactly one sccond 
that fantastic island shapes appear, wriggling in 
streaked sea. Greece. When we come to the mainland 
it gives us a little slap, so to speak, but on the whole we 


keep very steady. 
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Dear me, there’s Missolonghi. And the Gulf of Corinth. 
I ought to wake up and take notice during this most 
The wind has dropped, 


lovely air journey in Europe. 
We are gliding 


but the sun does not shine and it is cold. 


now over the mirror of an archipelago. Paxos.  Anti- 
Chalchis. Boats with fishing nets. In_ spite 


paxos. 
of the clouds there is an intense refracted light, for one 
can see deep, deep down into the hyaline waters. Did the 
virgin goddess of the Athenians, I wonder, suffer from 
cold feet in her chariot, coming from Zeus to men? But 
doubtless she only made the trip when the sun was shining, 
Over there is an island of an incredible pink. And here 
we are: Athens of all the ages lies rosily below us. We 
veer south and then round until we head north again. 
The voice of the engines fades away, as if in awe, as we 
dip towards the Acropolis. 

Thus ends the first half of my trip. 
it was written and cannot add more, for I am afraid I 
was asleep most of the time. And when I came to continue 
my journey still the sleepy south wind blew, but now 
with greater force. That did not 
Most fresh and fair, it glinted over Hymettus. 
It gilded the shabby 
Piraeus into the semblance of a fairy city. I longed to 
But, no! The 
a swell to roll in from outside, that 
trusted to its buffets, 
Raphti where 


I leave it just as 


prevent a gorgeous 
sunrise. 


It lit the marble of the Acropolis. 


see the glory of this world from aloft. 
scirocco caused such 
the Dornier-Wal 


Instead, we were 


could not be 
taken by car to Port 
mother machine awaited us. 

For nearly two hours, then, I watched the fields and 
olive groves of Attica slip by. Raphti is a well-sheltered 
port, guarded by the long island of Euboea and hills of 
the mainland. Outside, the sciroecco had lashed the 
Mediterranean into one of its occasional hysterical 


attack 


comforted mvself 


were on the wings of the storm and I 


with two reflections: (a) that if I 


Soon we 


had been travelling by sea it would have been so rough 
that I would have lain in my bunk longing for death, 
whereas now I sat in my armchair longing only for a 
(b) that 


nothing to see we 


better view as the wind was dead astern. even 


if there was were traversing that 


emptiness at about 150 miles an hour. As a matter 
of fact, probably owing to the masterly touch on the 


controls of the chief of the two pilots (I could tell the 


difference as soon as the other one took charge), we were 
hardly “ bumped” at all. Our black wings drove 
steadily through storm-wrack and sea-mist, in remarkable 


contrast to a steamer we passed, somewhere off Skyros, 
which pitched so giddily that I had to look away. 

There is a window in the back of the Dornier-Wals 
that enables one to see into the pilot’s cockpit. The 
North Italian, tall, lean, 
Imperial Airways staff I 
most 


chief pilot was a_ typical 
Dantesque. After our own 
think the Aero 


careful personnel, and I know that this is also the opinion 


Espresso has the steadiest and 


of better judges than I of such matters. 

We had left Port Raphti at 10 a.m. At 11.30 I saw 
land ahead and thought it must be Mudros. I could 
hardly believe my eyes when the Straits appeared and I 


found we were over ground hallowed by 


many dead 
At noon we sighted Constantinople and to my 


bubbles of San 


frie nds. 


joy the weather lifted, so that the white 


Sophia, the exquisite minarets, the iridescent Marmora, 
revenled the enchantress of two continents as Lotl 
saw and loved her. 

As we swept over Galata Bridge I looked back and, 
almost with a sob, I made out the suburb of Psamattia 


lrom which I escaped when a prisoner-of-war ten vears 


ro. and the ruined zones where I spent some fugitive 


hours, and the warren of Serkedji wher« 
Half life is memory ; the other half, anticipation, 


al 
I lay low for 
wee ks. 


Over the British Embassy we went, then up the 
Bosphorus at a hundred miles an hour, landing at beautiful 
Buyuk Dere at 12.45, having taken exactly 2? hours 
from Greece to Turkey. At all seasons except this I 
can recommend the Aero Espresso with confidence, and 
even in winter, as the reader will perhaps agree, such a 
trip as mine has its advantages over the five to ten times 
longer sea route. 

The sciroceco had blown us in three hours ahead of 
time, so I spent this gift afternoon revisiting scenes that 
had burned themselves into memory. In those gardens 
a very gallant Englishwoman planned our escape, under 
the eyes of our sentries. On that very doorstep we 
waited, my friend and I, one summer night, trembling 
lest we had mistaken the 
trap. In that restaurant, where staid Turks are sitting 


now in slouch hats, what a vortex of intrigue swirled 


house or it should prove a 


round a very innocent-looking spectacled waiter. Enough. 
The ghost from the clouds revisiting his youth must 
Our business is with Constantinople to-day. 

I’, Yreatrs-Brown. 


vanish. 


Edmund Burke 


a hundred years ago 
I 


and, so far as we can gather, 
on the twelfth of January—was born the greatest 
For Edmund Burke, with his 


was rarely effective 


of our orators on paper. 
awkward movements and harsh voice, 
in public speech. Even when he had moved his audience, 
as he moved all those who heard him speak at the trial 
of Hastings, he proceed d to dissipate the effect by keeping 
on too long by rising from. he ivht to height of denuncia- 
failing to observe that th of his 


tion, by sympathy 


hearers was already with him. Perhaps this last offence 
was the severest and most typical. For Burke had a 
vision ot society, and he i¢ lt himse if the only wise man in 
England. 

It was really tru that his vision was his alone and, 
moreover, that it was a most necessary, indispensable and 
What he ge-old and living 
greatness of human asso 
and built 
wisdem. He saw that no theoretic construction could 
ever take the place of those organk adaptations. There 
was more than passion in his words when he denounced 
the French Revolution. 
political insight in them. We can see 
of all his admiration (worship, 
we might say) of “ a living, active 
And if he found allies in the wrong quarter, and was 
praised by all the reactionaries of Kurope, it was not 
He could find no allies who saw 


Saw was the a 


itions. He 


1 
a shape, alli wert 


eternal vision. 
, 
saw how the V grew, 


themselves instinct with 


There was meaning and acute 


it in his re jection 


* schemes upon pape 
, effective constitution.” 


altogether his own fault. 
his own truth in any quarter of the world ; 
literary pundit, Dr. Johnson, who never meddled in 


unless the old 


‘ 


to assert the virtues of Torvism, 


and Burke 
but they understood each other with a great 
Moreover, 


polities at all except 
could be called an ally. Johnson was a Tory 
was a Whig; 
profundity, for they wer both Conservatives. 
they knew what their C 
Burke, then, with his ft 
of truth, 
He failed to learn the 
S¢ riously tried to m ike his Viston ac tual. 


mservatism meant 


ling of solitude in the « ommand 


ister the 


could never m elements of statecralt, 


rt of conciliation ; indeed, he never 


Such an aim 


t of compromise, but of creating 


demands a lifetime, no 


and using opportunities to achieve something, with the 
perp tual hope of achieving ev rything. Above all, it 
implies i voit for collaboration. Burke had a bad temper ; 
he was astonishing in conversation, but he was a monopo- 


n to pin-pricks and made a fool 


Fox, who had 


lizing talker; he was opt 


of himself when he tried to rebut them. 


loved him sincerely and professed openly his enormous 
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debt to him, called him none the less, a most 
impracticable person, a most unmanageable colleague ; he 
would never support a measure, however convinced he 
might be in his heart of its utility, if it had been prepared 
by another.” 

It was no wonder, therefore, that he never held any 
important office; or that people thought him “ an 
ingenious madman.” He seemed self-contradictory, but 
in all his apparent contradictions, he was consistent 
throughout. He was sincere in holding that popular 
discontent never springs from envy, but always from 
suffering. He was sincere when he aflirmed that in any 
ease of political struggle we should presume that the 
oppressed party is in the right. He was sincere in his 
fight for Catholic emancipation, for the American Colonies, 
for economic reform, for the rights of the Indian natives, 
He was equally sincere in his opposition to increasing the 
franchise, in his support of aristocracy, in his consti- 
tutionalism, in his horror of dogmatic revolution. We 
should remember that, as well as being a Conservative, he 
was a reformer; and to him there was nothing irreconcil- 
able in the two. His Conservatism implied reform. 

There was no one to share his vision, and he was 
hopelessly at a loss in trying to communicate it. In 
truth, he never quite found convincing and rational terms 
for it. He felt himself that, in the cohesion of men in 
society, in political obedience, in the sanctity of contract, 
in forms of government, there is a “ mystery”; and he 
hated like poison those rationalists who tried to analyse 
the mystery away and make society an exercise in logic. 
But is it ever sufficient to support a social order by denying 
the right to examine the mystery behind it? Burke's 
mind, perhaps, was too impetuous to allow him to point, 
again and again, in concrete details, to the principle of 
life in political institutions. He proved, by his per- 
sistence in asserting it, that his own conviction was deep 
and irrefragible ; but he held it as dogma, and he possessed 
neither the realistic power nor the elasticity of mind to 
procure its acceptance. 

Two things will help to explain his intransigeance and 
his awkwardness. He was the man whom Samuel 
Johnson reverenced most among his contemporaries. 
“No person of sense ever met him under a gateway 
to avoid a shower,” he said, “ who did not go away con- 
vinced that he was the first man in England.” But he 
said another, and a more revealing thing: “*‘ He never 
made a good joke in his life.’ To this we can join the 
remark of the man who gave him his first secretarial 
employment, “ Single-Speech” Hamilton: “ Burke 
understands everything but gaming and music.” There 
was a lifelong tenseness in his character which prevented 
him from taking himself lightly. 

This is not to say that Burke was a failure; for there 
is no one way of measuring success. His works are still 
regarded as great; great as literature, great as political 
theory, and great for their practical wisdom. He 
has been an inspiration to a score of statesmen, and he 
will always be a renovating influence both to Liberals and 
to Conservative reformers. The centre of his doctrine 
—* The liberty I mean is social freedom *’-—will remain 
the illumination of all policy that is not purely anarchistic ; 
and his vision of an organic society must, sooner or later, 
be made conscious and actual in human institutions. 


A. P. 
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the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be 
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Ruts 


rYNHERE are at least two strains in walking. One 

makes itseif felt in leg-weariness and soreness of 
muscle, and the other brings in its train eye-weariness, 
and the warier the eye the wearier it is at the end of g 
long day’s trudging and tramping. 

I find the city streets excessively productive of weari- 
ness of limb and eye, for walking in them strains my 
patience over people who will not walk straight forward 
on their way or who go slowly and stop and stare, and 
turn to stare again, at things they must have seen a 
thousand times. That is why I walk rustic-like, as my 
friends tell me, on the street itself, just where the horses 
go. I feel I can get forward there and see myself make 
headway, and that is at once consolation and inspiration 
in higher and deeper progresses than along a city street. 
Perhaps I don’t come any speedier to the end of a 
day’s work thus, but I feel I am making my own pace, 
and therein find that seerct satisfaction which we all 
share and enjoy when we are going prosperously and at 
our own pace. Agreeable people, after all, are those 
who agree with us, and who fit their pace to ours. 

Well, well, in the country I do much solitary walking 
—solitary save for my old grey dog * Colin of the Misty 
Isle *” as I sometimes call him, or “ Colin the beggar ” 
when another mood is on him and on me. In wet weather 
I march on begaitered and careless, and I excuse my 
earclessness by reflecting how, at the end of the day, a 
sareful walker on such a road will be well-nigh as _ be- 
spattered and bemired as his more careless brother, 
and he will have missed that utter and human satisfaction 
of puddling on and making a glorious mess that reveals 
itself so early, and in such perfection in our earliest years. 
Of late I have had days of supreme and superb puddling 
on the rainfilled, oozy roads; every step was a squelch, 
till the frost came, and now the grip of the frost is on 
everything, and my puddles are iced over, and the 
runlets and ruts are hard and flinty, and my foot rings 
on the unyielding road. I love a smooth, hard road, but 
a “ runletting ” road with its deep-cut ruts annoys me, 
keeps me always on the watch, on my guard against a 
stumble or a turned ankle, and I find myself wishing at 
times that someone—I am not sure whose business I 
could make it out to be—would roll the roads just before 
frost and make them all plain and easy for me—a 
desire that at some time or other visits us all even on 
roads that no frosts ever harden and no rains ever soak ! 

That “ Someone ” of my hopes is, however, as unattain- 
able and unreachable by me as Baal by his priests or 
the Clerk of the Weather by the summer excursionists. 
The ruts are there and Baal is silent, and the summer 
excursionists, being human, like the rest of us, took the 
weather as it came last year, and should have been very 
thankful for it. 

So much for the ruts, but what of the wheels that 
made them? All the world and his gear go on wheels, 
and the fact that there are airships and aeroplanes, 
carries no weight with me, for their wheels are internal, 
and the ruts they make are in the air, and these airy ruts 
are filled as smoothly and as quickly as I would the ruts 
of my frost-bound roads. 

In the roads’ ruts I see written the patience and the 
perseverance of our race, the ingenuity and endeavour 
of mankind. I step out and forget my little annoyances 
in memory and realization of all [ owe to the generations 
I find 
myself wondering if I am doing my duty, as those are 
whose trafficking shows in the carven roads. The world 
Rivers, valleys, high- 


that are gone and to the generation of to-day. 


goes on apace and is full of ruts. 
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wavs and by-ways, ditches and dykes and drains and 
channels and runlets everywhere there is a coming, a 
being, a passing-away. The thaw will come, and its 
mildness will ease the sides of the ruts, and puddling and 
splashing will be again a delightful vogue for me. The 
ruts will be smoothed and gone, but their memory will 
remain with me, and every evening when I look back- 
ward over my little rut of living, I shall think of the 


Master Designer whose wheels we are. « « « 


Att 


Tue Dutcu Exuisirion. 


"he Anglo-Batavian Society and its assisting Committees 
have had a sound conception in compiling the Dutch Exhibition 
at Burlington House and unusual favouring opportunities 
for realizing it. Haarlem could not send its famous Hals 
pieces, which is a great loss; still, Hals does not suffer in 
representation, but makes a demonstration in force here, 
especially as the Rijksmuseum Man and His Wife is present, 
recently cleaned and looking its best. The Rijksmuseum 
has lent still rarer things. No one who knows the sentiment 
that in Jlolland attaches to The Little Street of Vermeer 
could doubt that, lending it, Amsterdam was to be ** touched ” 
for anything in reason, and we have, in fact, got the Young 
Woman Reading a Letter and The Cook by the same exquisite 
hand, Metsu’s Sick Child, Rembrandt's Jewish Bride, so-called, 
Lucas van Leyden’s Sermon, and much more. The Mauritshuis 
has been no less liberal with Rembrandt, Vermeer, Fabritius, 
and Ruisdael examples; Boymans’, at Rotterdam, has 
contributed the Carel Fabritius Self Portrait and The Young 
Scholar of Jan van Scorel, whose Jerusalem Pilgrims again 
comes from Utrecht. The State and the towns of Holland 
have been remarkably generous. Governments of nine 
other countries have assisted, as have scores of private 
collectors all over the world, including our own, to whom 
the King gave a distinguished lead. 

We also suggest that the organizers of the Exhibition 
have been fortunate in the matter of time. A point has 
been reached in the practice and theory of painting when 
it was well that a descriptive art like that of Holland should 
be put on trial, to see how far its formal clements really 
fall short. It happens, too, that in Vermeer was a Dutchman 
round whose name a new distinction is gathering in 
respect of these very elements. These things were known. 
They are in the air. All unconsciously, while the Rembrandts 
in the earlier galleries at Burlington House were still engaging 
us, we were aware of a Vermeer room still to come; and it 
is significant that a public left to itself will revolve between 
these two, Rembrandt and Vermeer, unable, we believe, to 
determine its favours. Both painters have an_ irresistible 
popular appeal. Their rivalry is a fact the pressure of which 
on the organizers of the Exhibition is obvious, and it gives 
it a larger purpose. The Vermeer display, one may add, 
supplies it with a balance of interest equivalent to that of the 
Primitives in the Flemish show. 

There are over fifty Rembrandts, which is almost too many 
—there are certainly too many in the large room for comfort- 
able seeing. It is an overwhelming display of his solitary 
genius. Rembrandt broods over the galleries in which he 
is hanging, the South Rooms with seventy drawings and as 
many finely selected impressions of his etchings, as well as 
Rooms III and IV into which his paintings are gathered, 
and the imposition of his presence is felt throughout all the 
others. Instinctively we refer everything in them to him. 
He is a universal figure. The Bridal Couple, The Adoration 
of the Magi, Alevander the Great, Hendrickje in Bed, the 
Adriaan, Sir Herbert Cook’s Titus—things like these must be 
mentioned, but at each visit something leaps out at one as 
a fresh revelation. And there are two or three to which 
attention may specially be directed, since they will be new 
to most. One is the Jeremiah Mourning of 1630, in Swedish 
possession, an early work of the same quality as the St. 
Anastasius of a year later, of which Stockholm is the happy 
owner. Another is the little grisaille, The Entombment, lent 
by the University of Glasgow, a third the fine Joseph Relating 
his Dreams, also of the ‘thirties. And the Hon. Andrew 
Mellon’s Young Man, which went to him direct from Sweden, 
and the Hon. Alvan Fuller’s Wan, hanging with Mr. Boughten 
Knight's Saint Bartholomew, and The Bridal Couple, all 
fairly late, make a most distinguished wall. 

The rooms immediately following this amazing Rembrandt 
representation suffer from its weight, despite their array 
of Jan Steen, in all his eclecticism, and the several beautiful 
Terborchs, the King’s The Letter particularly. Two men’s 
portraits by Maes, Mr. Ernest Innes’s and the one from 
Brussels, deserve attention, and I should like to notice the 
dignified and charming little Ruisdael, View of Haarlem, 


A. C, 


from the Mauritshuis, to compare it with Miss Alexander's 
lovely little Landscape, by Philips Koninck. Interest is 
whetted afresh in Gallery VIII with its Vermeers, Pieter de 
Hooghs and Metsus—note Sir Otto Beit’s The Letter Reader 
by the last—and is continued in Gallery [X for its de Hooghs 
and the Fabritius pieces especially. 

The Vermeer Room is remarkable in its content, and is 
made to look more so by the introduction of a special wall- 
hanging. This is not a success. It is the one conspicuous 
blunder in an exhibition otherwise arranged with great 
discretion and taste. The effect of its surrounding colour 
is felt most by the famous A View in Delft, which somehow 
misses here that last touch of fascination it will, we are 
assured, recover in the Mauritshuis, but The Little Street 
also suffers. The others hold their own better, some of them 
superlatively ; and I must note that they number ten out 
of the forty (or is it thirty-nine ?) Vermeers known. They 
include the Amsterdam Young Woman and The Cook, as 
has been said, also Sir Otto Beit’s Love-Letter and the King’s 
Lady at the Virginals and a Gentleman. So full a representation 
of this magical Master is a triumph for the organizers of the 
Exhibition. We shall never again see so many Vermeers 
under one roof. 

Nothing has been said so far of the national character of 
the Exhibition. It is not wearisomely obvious, thanks to 
the determined suppression of the Little Masters. There 
is a subtle sense, however, in which it is supreme, alike in 
the moody art of Rembrandt and in the preciosity of a 
Vermeer. In this sense we can link up the beginnings and 
the end of the painting now at Burlington House. The 
Souvenir of Amsterdam of Matthew Maris in the Architectural 
Room is as beautifully Dutch as anything ever painted, 
and it would not be difficult to analyse out a racial quality 
in the tortured soul of Vincent van Gogh. Turn to the 
Primitives so modestly displayed in the first gallery—the 
Kiemish Exhibition stole some of their thunder—and in 
Lucas, and Jan van Scorel (his Agatha van Schoonhoven, 
for example), and in Geertgen tot Sint Jans, especially if 


we carry into this Exhibition the memory of the lovely 
little Nativity recently acquired for Trafalgar Square, do 
we not find the seeds of Rembrandt's tender and intimate 


art itself ? D. 8. M, 


Correspondence 


A Letrer rrom Moscow. 

[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—The first months of the twelfth year of Soviet rule in 
Russia have brought a fecling of uncertainty which contrasts 
with the dogmatic self-assurance that has hitherto 
characterized Bolshevik thought. Superficially, it might 
appear that these doubts have been caused by the economic 
and financial difficulties which are freely admitted by public 
speakers and the official Press. In reality, the issue goes 
deeper, and concerns the fundamental validities of the “* gospel 
according to Marx.” 

For the first time the abandonment of militant 
Communism, in 1921, the Soviet State has during the past 
nine months been brought into conflict with the peasants, 
who form over eighty per cent. of the population. In order 
to obtain an adequate supply of food for urban consumption 
and for the army, the State was compelled to resort to coercive 
measures similar to the requisitions of the militant Communism 
period, which roused widespread discontent in the villages. 
The reason was that the peasants did not wish to part with 
their produce at the comparatively low prices fixed by the 
State so long as the cost of State-manufactured goods 
remained, in their opinion, unfairly high. 

Kiven so, the coercive measures produced only enough food 
for internal needs, and gave no surplus for export, which fell 
to a minimum, thus disorganizing the nicely adjusted plan of 
export and import and producing a financial tension which 
was only relieved by currency inflation to the extent of 
250,000,000 roubles in the early autumn. 

The Kremlin found it necessary to disavow the coercive 
measures, and promise they should not be renewed in future, 
but it is not at present able to correct the disproportion of 
prices between agricultural and manufactured products. 
This raised the whole question of agrarian policy. Either the 
villages must be abandoned to individualism, or Socialism, 
which is now being applied with some measure of success in 
the urban and industrial centres, must be extended to the 
country also. The Kremlin preferred the latter. 

In November a meeting of the Communist leaders decided 
that the most pressing problem was the socialization of 
agriculture. The Soviet Parliament, which has been in session 
during the past fortnight, accordingly voted a unanimous 
resolution introducing a “five years’ agricultural plan,” 
parallel to the five years’ industrialization programme adopted 
in 1926. The significance of this new departure lies in the 
fact that the five years’ industrial plan was avowedly a measure 
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of socialization. One is bound to conclude that its agrarian 
counterpart has the same purpose. 

Any doubts on this point must be removed by the methods 
contemplated. According to the agrarian plan, the total 
harvest is to be increased from thirty to thirty-five per cent. 
by the year 1934, by an extension of centrally controlled State 
farms, collective or co-operative farms, communal farms, and 
State-aided ‘ métayage * (shareholding tenancies). This is 
an obvious declaration of war between Socialism and 
individualism in the villages. 

It must not be supposed, however, that this important 
decision was reached without opposition, frank and vehement 
in the meeting of Communist leaders, more guarded, but none 
the less real, in the Parliamentary debate. The advocates of 
Socialism won, not so much because this is a Socialist State 
(that is, on account of natural preferences), but because it was 
generally felt that compromise was impossible. Unless steps 
were taken immediately to curb peasant individualism, it 
would soon become too strong for any control whatever, and 
the political bankruptey of the Socialist theory as applied to 
agriculture would be inevitable. No one here fails to realize 
what a gigantic task the State has thus undertaken. Despite 
the public branding of critics of the Kremlin policy as back- 
sliders, heretics and Laodiceans in the Marxist faith, their 
number and influence is great. 

In the midst of this uncertainty, the report that an influential 


section of English opinion is beginning to favour a renewal of 


relations with Russia has come as a welcome surprise. That 
both countries have been economic losers by the rupture is 
clearly shown by the just-published trade figures for the fiscal 
year October Ist-September 30th, 1927-28. In comparison 
with 1926-27 exports from England to Russia have dropped 
over 50 million roubles—53.2 per cent.—-and imports to 
England from Russia also decreased 50 millions. Meanwhile 
England's chief competitors in the Russian market, Germany 
and the United States, increased their exports to this country 
by 85 millions (55.9 per cent.) and 38 millions (26.6 per cent.) 
respectively. 

Your correspondent has every reason to know that the 
Soviet would weleome a renewal of relations with Great 
Britain, but it is doubtful whether amour propre would allow 
it to make the first step towards reconciliation. 

The Soviet Parliament which meets three times yearly in 
the Kremlin has a proletarian flavour enhanced by contrast 
with its gorgeous setting of bygone Imperial splendour. It 
is really a congress rather than a parliament in the English 
sense, as two bodies, the clected Central Executive Committee 
and the selected Council of Nationalities, sit jointly in what was 
formerly the hall of the Order of Chivalry of St. Andrew. 
The plain, dark-oak benches, gallery and speakers’ tribune 
seem strangely out of place beneath the gilt roof and massive 
gilt columns. The marble walls are decorated with the arms 
of St. Andrew's and other civil and military orders, in gold and 
many-coloured mosaics. Another discordant note is added 
by the tin “ loud-speaker ” trumpets which project from the 
columns at intervals along the hall. The speeches are 
conveyed by similar loud-speakers to the principal squares, 
workers’ clubs, &c., of Moscow, and are broadcast by radio 
throughout the country. 

Congress delegates, men and women, wear picturesque 
national costumes or the conventional dark blouses of the 
Russian proletariat. White collars are rare, but it is 
interesting to note that most of the delegates are under forty 
and that even peasant representatives have mostly discarded 
the traditional heavy beard which even Peter the Great was 
unable to abolish. 

Voting is conducted by a show of hends, but the two 
sections of the Congress vote separately. The suggestions of 
the presiding committee are followed with a docility which 
might well lead a superficial observer to suppose that the 
whole thing is more or less of a farce, and that the Congress 
has no real furiction but to ratify the decisions of the ruling 
Communist Party. In a sense, of course, this is true: but 
the Congress does more than that. It acts as a school of self- 
government for a nation of a hundred and fifty million people, 
to whom the most elementary ideas of Western electoral 
representation have hitherto been unknown. Secondly, it 
serves the inarticulate masses of Russia as a means of self- 
expression to which the Kremlin is always ready to give ear. 
Most of the speeches, too, not only by members of the presiding 
committee, but from the body of the assembly. showed the 
same desire for rural socialization and the same doubts as to 
its immediate practicability as the deliberations of the 
Communist leaders in the Kremlin. 

Kven under a strict censorship, or perhaps because of it, 
drama and literature tend to reproduce the political 
“atmosphere” of the time. Thus the most notable 
production of the current theatrical season is the Kamerny 
Theatre extravaganza The Dark Red Island, satirizing not 
only the so-called revolutionary dramas of new Russia, but 
the dramatic censorship and the idea of revolution itself. The 
author, Dr. Bulgakov, whose Days of the Turbins, produced by 
one of the Art Theatre studios, has been the most striking 
and successful of post-revolutionary plays, pokes fun at 


es 


revolutionary principles in general and the world revolution 
in particular. It is done slyly, in many eases by clever) 
transposed musical parody, rather than in words; but the 
meaning end effect are unmistakable. 

The Kamerny Theatre is too small and avant-garde for any 
wide popular appeal; but the significance of this new play 
should not be underestimated. The Dark Red Islang 
burlesques the transition from the primitive autocracy of g 
South Sea island sultanate to full revolutionary freedom 
with the sailors of an English gunboat, sent to enforce a pearling 
concession, subjugating their oflicers and joining the 
*enfranchised helots.” It has had a deplorable reception jn 
the official Press--and small wonder, for the sarcastic intent 
is quite apparent-——-but full houses every night would seem to 
contradict the crities’ verdict. That the play should have been 
allowed at all is perhaps no discouraging sign. A _ despotic 
régime which does not mind beiig laughed at is either securely 
based or growing less despotic.—_I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Moscow CORRESPONDENT, 


The Cinema 


[*'TuHou Suatr Nor.” Ar tHe AvENUE PAvILion. ] 

A Fito adaptation of Emile Zola’s novel Thérése Raquin is 
being shown at the Avenue Pavilion— a French film directed 
by Jacques Feyder. Not having read the novel I cannot 
judge this film from the point of view of its adaptation, but 
the sequence of events seemed to me logical and intelligible, 
and I was not conscious of any * bumps ~ in the smooth telling 
of this story. 

Unlike The Patriot, in which the idea behind the story was 
of personal sacrifice for a great cause, the tragedy in Thou 
Shalt Not was of two people who would sacrifice anything and 
anybody for each other. Thérése has just married a weak, 
delicate, earnest, foxy-looking little clerk. She lives with 
her mother-in-law above a draper’s shop. An old friend of 
Raquin’s, an artist, Laurent, breaks into this petit bourgeois 
atmosphere, in which the one excitement is dominoes once a 
week. Thérése and Laurent fall in love with each other, and 
the apathetic, lonely Thérése becomes a vital, passionate 
woman. Things look hopeless for these two, but one day 
Laurent drowns the little husband in the presence of Thérése. 
From that moment Thérése and Laurent are haunted by what 
they have done. Laurent experiences the sensations of 
drowning in his dreams; rings of water getting larger and 
larger are always with him. Thérése knows no happiness 
either. There is only one way out for them— suicide. 

The acting in this film is magnificent. Wolfhang has made 
a wonderful, but painful. study of the little husband ; Thérése, 
played by Gina Manes, achieves an almost unbearable sadness. 
One feels one can read every thought on her generally motion- 
less face. Jeanne Marie-Laurent plays the part of Madame 
Raquin, her mother-in-law, with dignity and restraint. 

The technique of this film is extremely interesting. A success- 
ful attempt is made to portray not only the external physical 
emotions experienced, but the thoughts which lie behind 
them. The film can do this better than any other medium, 
but the technique of doing it is still in an experimental stage. 
The photography is unusual. There are no sharp edges or 
harsh lights; the tone and the line seem to have been softened. 
A pleasant effect is produced. 

Thou Shalt Not is one of the most interesting films which 
have been shown for some months. It is completely 
absorbing, and creates a perfect illusion of reality. 

CELIA SIMPSON, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “Spectator,” JaANuaRy 10TH, 1829. 


Surprty or Water IN THE Borovuecn. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Southwark was held on Thursday, 
at the Town-hall, to receive a report as to the practicability of 
supplying the Borough with pure water, in place of the present 
supply from the Thames. The report was drawn up by Mr. Easton, 
and recommended that the supply of water for Southwark should 
be derived from the river Wandle. It seemed to be the opinion 
of some, that the water of the Thames was not so very exceptionable 
as was generally imagined. Among other suggestions, the filtration 
of the water by means of cotton rags was mentioned. After a 
desultory discussion, the meeting separated without coming to 
any resolution. Sir Robert Wilson was present, and received 
thanks for his attendance. 

Tur Ervirenany. 

Divine service was performed on Tuesday morning at the Chapel 
Royal; in the course of which, the usual offerings of gold, myrrh, 
and frankincense, were made at the altar, by a deputation from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office. Lest people should be at loss for 
the meaning of the ceremony, the antiquarians of the daily press 
repeet their annual observation, that this ancient custom is 
kept up in commemoration of the visit of the Eastern Magi to 
Bethlehem. 
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“Spectator” Conference 


[The SPECTATOR Conference offers to readers a_ service of 
advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has members 
of which are themselves engaged in the practical work of life; 
in one way or another they have met, and are meeting, a great 
variety of problems in their own experience. They do not 
but they give their good will 


appointed a committee, the 


wish to be regarded as authorities ; 
and their knowledge to all questions which are referred to them. 
Readers” they 
are seen only by members of the Conference, and they are answered 
by private correspondence. Letters should be addressed to the 


Conference on Personal Problems, c/o the Seprcrator, 13 York 


inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2.| 


from asthma, is fighting the 
diet 


watches 


A friend of mine, 
disease with all his 
heroically, he takes infinite trouble to avoid chills, he 


suffering 


might and main. He_ restricts his 


over everything he is doing to see that it is safe. He has tried 
every recognized cure and found them all useless. J am sure 


disability comes from ove? anxiety. 


and the ill-effects upon it 


that a great deal of his 
Could you devote an article to health 
of thought and WOTTY . 


EvERYONE knows far more about health than he pretends. 


Many people, however, enter into a sort of conspiracy with 


themselves to neglect the obvious. Perhaps (they think) 
there is some mysterious law of health; some one thing 
that will act as a charm, permit me to live as T like in al] 
other ways, and still keep me healthy whatever I do. And 


this one thing, perhaps Is potable cold, or tar-water, or 
gland extract. 
Now specific remedies can be left safely in the hands of 


doctors They are called for only when we have lost control 


f our own bodies. They do not help us, really, to gain 
health: they help to repair damages and to put us into a 
position where we can make ourselves healthy if we wish to 


lo it Every damage from which we suffer in our bodies 
olds or scarlet fever or even cancer—can only afflict 
us through a long habit of neglecting the obvious. 


Last week I said that * the first rule of health is to recognize 


how far we are responsible for our own bodily condition.” 


The second rule is to stop worrying about health at all. By 
this I mean miracles. If we have been 
g to be sensible for a number of years, there is not much 
shall wake up in health 


may insist on this event, but we 


to stop expecting 


hope that we perfect to-morrow 


morning. We shall never 


obtain it--not even with the aid of aspirin or magnetic belts. 
If we are seeking the impossible. we need not wonder if we 
become anxious and desperate and make ourselves far worse 
than we were before. 


What we can do— and it is a great and very rare thing —is 
to change our attitude to health: seek it without strain by 
making a habit of attending to the obvious. It will help us, 
too — but this is still rarer—if we enjoy and use to the full the 
health 
that is paid to it. 
vou feel uncomfortabl 
to find small 
vour attention upon it, you can make it into quite a large and 

Valetudinarians have been playing this game 
It is a rotten game to keep on playing, and it 


we already possess. Every disease grows by the attention 
Test this fact by lying in bed and seeing if 


able 
If vou concentrate 


anywhere. You will always be 


some irritation or other. 


unportant pain. 
ill their lives. 

really makes us ill. 

It is very necessary to remember that our bodies are not so 
weak as we think them. We can over-eat as much as we like, 
prov ided that we don't make a habit of it. It will do us no 
harm to get wet through from time to time, provided that we 


not afraid of getting wet through and don't trv as hard as 


W in to eatch colds by staving uncomfortable longer than 
we need \ sleeple ss night never killed anybody but. of 
course, it is a big strain if we continue for months with too 
little sleep ; and it is worse still if we bother so much about 


it that sleep, when it comes, is neither deep nor refreshing. 


» rules into one maxim: ** Keep alert, 


it is a pitv that the laws of health are 


Let us combine our t) 


for Personal Problems 


Health—II, 


so very simple. Nobody is really pleased at setting himself to 
For thousands of yca*s men have 
had in their own hands the methods of keeping healthy, and 
none of us has followed them out with any completeness. We 
begin to think of them when we are ill 


then. 


follow out obvious advice. 


or perhaps not even 
We will always find, however, some plain fact staring 
us in the face, a fact so very plain that we prefer not to notice 
it. We find it, nevertheless 
of our own illnesses. 
Dier.—-It 
best and to make it the 


very painful to take the discredit 


food 
This is a plain 


is a good thing to observe what suits us 


basis of our eating 
misunderstood 


and objective experiment, and should not be 


By “ suits us best ~*~ I do not mean “ seems most attractive 


or most self-denying. We have plenty of opportunity for 


discovering how we feel when we have eaten this kind of 
food or the other: how we work; what sort of mood we 
induce ; and whether life seems to turn out well or badly. 
Everyone knows that the best kind of diet is simple, fresh ant 
frugal. We cannot avoid hearing that milk, eggs, vegetables 
and good bread are excellent foods for general use. Look 


round at vour friends and ut will notice that meat is not 


poisonous. It is obviously bad to gulp your food or to put 


too much tension on the internal organs : but it is unsociable 
to spend too long over meals, and thirtv-two chews to oa 
mouthful” is no panacea 

It is important that we should not restrict our diet too 
harshly. If we make simple foods the basis of our meals 
we can let ourselves go ever so often without any harm 
Even if we indulge ow » recklessly that we feel off 


colour for a day or two shall soon recover and take to our 


ordinary food with relish and benefit. We should overhaul 
our general standard of diet, certainly. We should see how 
we cin improve it, and we should see whether we have bad 


habits. Our stomachs, however, will revenge them- 


selves on us if we bore them 
EXERCISE.-~Don't 
If you must take it, take it for enjoyment. It is all the better 


dietary 


take exercise for the sake of health 


if you feel it is doing you good; but games should not be 
played with this as an objective. From the point of view of 
health, violent exercise is artificial and troublesome It is 
the use of our muscles and our bodily organs in our day-t 
day activities that conditions our health, and if we wish to 
regain an appropriate physical condition it is best to pay 
attention to our carriage uur breathing, our gestures, the 
way we stand and sit, and the posture in which we sleep. It 
is what we do most often that needs most correction 
RELAXATION. —Europeans are notably awkward and tense 
in their bearing, and English people are worst of all. This is 
not a matter for pride Where the body never has any peat 
it cannot accomplish its tasks with success Worry, for 
example, constricts the muscles of the stomach and compresses 
the digestive organs. The whole system is thrown out of 


gear by these constant te! It is useful really to practis 


relaxation of the muscles of the body, at definite times and with 
conscious intention, and practise hard until we can rela: 
with eas Where there is no need for effort, the body should 
never be in a conditior strain At first evervone will be 
surprised to see what a tight grip he is keeping over himself 
and how deeply he fears t let g rl ability to relax is 
not learnt at a blow but, onee it is acquired, it conduces 
health more than any ot factor 

BopiLy Hasrirs Ch ef aggravator health ts I 
stipation It contributes t ilmost all rbid stutes Wit 
a reasonable diet and a reasonable stv le fiving t ca ‘ 
avoided or remedied Unfortunately stipatic . 
of those cunning devices ft hich L referred last week ; thos 
devices we unconscious! st i t ak rselves 
ill If we are very mu t or 1i1 health, w ive a 
means ready to hand 

\ ~ P 
[The article un ~ / “yy 
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The League of Nations 
The International Science and Art Department 


Tur TECHNIQUE OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

To the question as to what is the principal result achieved 
by the League of Nations in the course of its nine years’ 
activity there is only one possible reply. The League has 
established a habit and a technique of international conference. 

The public has become familiar with the quarterly inter- 
national conferences on the occasion of the meeting of the 
League Council. But few even of those who take an interest 
in international politics delve into the Official Journal and 
follow the progress made in the various subjects which 
figure on the Council's agenda. For the Council is now far 
more than a meeting of Foreign Ministers to discuss dis- 
tinctively political questions, such as the relations between 
Poland and Lithuania. What was originally devised as 
a sort of standing concert of the Powers has become a bottle- 
neck through which there passes four times a year a stream 
of reports supplied by the permanent consultative committees 
on health, transit, finance, economic questions, child 
welfare, &e., not to speak of numerous bodies, resembling 
our own Royal Commissions, of a more temporary character. 

Amongst these committees there is one. covering the domain 
indicated in the title of this article, which has rather a special 
character. It is distinctive for more reasons than one. In 
the first place it is composed, not, as is the case with most 
other League Committees, of men and women actively engaged 
in public life and representative cither of Governments or of 
influential non-oflicial agencies, but of scholars eminent in 
their own right. It is a matter of legitimate pride both to 
Englishmen and to Hellenists that the present chairman 
of a body, drawn from fifteen countries, on which the natural 
sciences, mathematics, history, law, and literature have 
distinguished representatives, should be the Professor of 
Greek at Oxford. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

The committee is also unusual for another reason: it is 
responsible for a precedent in League organization through 
the fact that part of its regular work is carried on away from 
Geneva. The other League Committees rely for the execution 
of their decisions upon the staff of the relevant section of 
the Secretariat or the International Labour Office. But in 
the case of this committee the staff available for the work 
in the Secretariat has never exceeded a “ Director” and 
four ** Members of Section ’— the present figure—and the 
tasks of execution, if execution there was to be, had neces- 
sarily to be carried out elsewhere. Thus it is that since 
November, 1925, thanks to the generosity of the French 
Government, what is, in function if not in fact, a section of 
the Geneva Secretariat has been installed in a wing of the 
Palais Royal, just round the corner from the Théatre Francais. 
It has, indeed, outgrown the proportions of a normal section 
of the Secretariat, for its numbers have steadily increased 
till they almost touch the century mark and it bears a title, 
since conferred on two other League bodies created at a 
distance from Geneva, of International Institute. 

Although it is the working organ of a League Committee it 
is not financed by the League but by subsidies from the French, 
and now from a number of other governments, and, though 
its accounts are examined by the League auditor, its estimates 
are not submitted to the Supervisory Committee. Moreover, 
when the Committee of scholars sits in its capacity as Govern- 
ing Body of the International Institute the French member, 
or, in his absence, his substitute. takes the chair. 

But these deviations from normal Geneva practice are of 
minor importance. What matters is the work itself. 

Tune Responsipiviry OF THE ScHo“~ar. 

What has the League of Nations to do. it will be asked; 
with the arts and sciences? The League of Nations is an 
organization for co-operation between governments, and 
scholars in all ages have had reason to fight shy of governments. 
Is there not a danger that learning may be dragged into 
the whirlpool of politics and that. to use the language of M. 
Benda, the * clerks ~ 
of intellectual integrity. 


may be tempted to betray their vocation 


Or the question may he reversed 


and the governments may ask whether they have not been 


unwise in seeking advice from men of Jearning and whether, 
in setting up a modest Committee, they have not laid the 
foundations of something even more abhorrent to them thay 
a super-state, namely, a super-academy. The second fear may 
be dismissed as wholly unreal. If there is any criticism to be 
brought against the Committee, it is not that of behaving like 
an academy but, on the contrary, of having been slow to 
develop a corporate consciousness. Fifteen scholars, drawn 
from fifteen countries and almost as many specialities, to sit 
together once a year for a week could hardly be expected to 
evolve a common doctrine of authority. As to the first danger, 
it would be idle to deny its existence, for it is only by recog. 
nizing it that it can be kept at bay. But to say that is no 
more than to acknowledge that, in the world as it is to-day, 
with State systems of education, State-supported research, 
and State concern for the welfare of workers, whether by hand 
or brain, the scholar cannot remain a hermit but is called to 
play his part in public affairs, in his public affairs, like his 
fellows in other occupations. 


His Pusiic Arratrs. 

As to what are his public affairs, there is little space hers 
for more than a cursory enumeration. ‘The “ sections ~ into 
which the Institute is divided provide a convenient scheme, 
There are legal questions of which the two chief are copyright 
in its numerous ramifications and the problem of what is 
Both these have been the 
examination. The 


known as “ scientific property.” 
subject of prolonged discussion and 
attempt to establish a claim for a scientific thinker on a 
portion of the profits derived from the practical applications 
of his thought, has reached the stage of a draft international 
convention, in the drawing up of which the Economic Com- 
mittee of the League has bad a share. The whole question 
of eopyright has recently been exhaustively under review 
at a diplomatic conference held in Rome where for the first 
time the so-called droit moral of an author over the uses to 
which his work is put was definitely recognized. Recent 
developments in reproduction, notably the cinema and 
broadcasting, have brought into existence a host of new 
problems for which creative writers and artists need to co- 
operate and to think out common policies before the next 
Conference meets in Brussels in 1935. 

In the sphere of University relations a small central office, 
or rather clearing house, has been set up and many valuable 
contacts established. Thus there are now annual confer- 
ences, held under the auspices of the League, of what may be 
called the Foreign Relations Departments of the University 
systems of various countries, and of the principal inter- 
national students’ associations. A third Conference group 
was formed last year by a meeting of representatives of 
institutions engaged in the study or discussion of inter- 
national affairs. The second conference of this 
be held in London on March 11th next on the invitation 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

In the field of learning proper, or what is called scientific 
relations, the chief tasks in hand are bibliographical. As a 
result of a conference between librarians, for which Loth 
Sir Frederick Kenyon and Dr. Cowley of the Bodleian crossed 
the Channel, a clearing house has been set up to deal with 


series will 


inquiries from national library centres for books in foreign 
Conferences of editors of learned reviews in order 
been 


libraries. 
to promote bibliographical co-ordination 
held for physics, biology, the social and economic sciences, 
Graeco-Roman antiquity and linguistics, and one for Romance 
philology is in process of arrangement. 

In the field of art, the main achievements have been the 
organization, 


have also 


establishment of an international museum 
on which Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith is the British representative, 
and the holding, last October at Prague, of a Congress of 
Popular Arts. 

There is work enough to be 
Science and Art Department, even when it labours under a 
name so provocative, in its English dress, of the mockery of 
the Philistines as the League of Nations Institute of Intel- 
ALFRED ZIMMERNe 


done by an_ international 


lectual Co-operation. 
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Country Life 


PLovch MonDaAY. 
4 rather unhappy symbol of the transition in agriculture 


may be found in the final extinction—at least in some 
of the ritual of Plough Monday. This 


Midland parishes ! 
old and picturesque country festival, celebrating the return 


to work on the land after the Christmas holiday and Twelfth 
Night celebrations, had degenerated into a rather unlovely 


begging function. A small group of rural youth, with 
blackened faces, came round with money-box tins. These 


thev shook relentlessly with a dreary recitative of * half-penny 
or a penny ; penny or a half-penny.” This year even that 
purely economic ceremony is omitted, and the date is likely 
to be wholly forgotten. It has fallen clean out of the country 
calendar, as the more picturesque part, the procession with 
the plough, fell out long ago. Yet, though the plough itself 
js used less and less on English lands, the date keeps its 
importance. In the sugar-beet industry the * hundred days 
campaign ” that covers the harvesting of the crop and its 
conversion into sugar, is completed; and the fields become 
ready for the plough whenever the weather is suitable. 
* * * * 

Rerat CALENDARS. 

On the whole our country people are conservative of old 
customs. Villagers still ** beat the or play com- 
munal football, as in Lincolnshire, or act rough plays on 
Twelfth Night; but have been very 
numerous in the last few years, and we need a chronicler 
who will tell us where the survivals are to be found, to the 
end of maintaining the precedent. Where do villagers still 
Lammas Day, though still of some 
even in parishes 

We are perhaps 
There 


bounds ” 


the disappearances 


drag round the plough? 
importance, has been almost forgotten 

owning a fair amount cf * Lammas land.” 
making history in the country as well as forgetting it. 
is good prospect that a tree-planting day will take root 

its date may be November 11—-and we have our poppy 
day ; but I doubt local ritual is in 


formation anywhere. 


whether any purely 


a Bd x: 4 
A Recrrer. 
A good many vears ago a German naturalist, who kept a 
bird sanctuary, published a pamphlet or small book in which 
The special quality of 


WANTED: 


he gave a recipe for a bird food or dish. 
it was that it could be smeared on the boughs of trees and would 
abide there till it was totally consumed by the birds that 
gathered to their savoury twigs. The dish was in effect a 
starchy plum pudding. A number of country people have 
asked me whether the pamphlet is in being or whether the 
recipe can be procured. I have experimented with this 
manner of feeding birds and found it satisfactory ; but am not 
in possession of the German's exact recipe. Is the pamphlet 
still in print ? In any case it would be worth the while of 
anyone who enjoys encouraging birds in the garden to experi- 
ment with a composite food that possessed adhesive qualities. 
* * * * 

It is astonishing how quick most animals are to discover any 
food that has exceptional savour and flavour. The rats will 
discover your Cox’s Orange Pippins; and the tits at 
desert an old ham-bone for the skeleton of a pheasant ! 
keeper of a garden sanctuary assures me that there is no food 
to all sorts of birds—as pie-crust ; and 
I can corroborate. One reason is that it is soft enough for the 
tenderer bills. Some birds, notably the dunnock and wren, 
must have their food either very soft or very finely minced, 


once 
One 


nearly so attractive 


Very fine seeds are almost essential for linnets and the 
smaller finches. It would pay gardeners to preserve bunches 
of the seed heads of some of their garden annuals; and if 


any are to be grown with an eye on the birds the best of all 
is the for passion, 
Apropos of wild birds’ feod 
lav in the Home Counties, had nearly a score of acorns in its 
crop and a pheasant a number of buttercup bulbs, 

* * * * 


cornflower, which goldfinches have a 


a woodpigeon, shot the other 


Tu 


I have made a good many inquiries of late about the foods 


Precious WALNUT. 


preferred by many birds. One correspondent bears witness 


to the absolute supremacy of pie-crust or shortcake. A very 


different sort of food is preferred for her birds by Mrs. Winder 
in a modest and most charming little article in the Fortnightly 
Review for January. She is one of the select few who has 
succeeded in persuading a number of birds-—including tits, 
of various sorts, chaffinches, and, of course, robins—to feed 
readily from the hand. Her view is that by far the favourite 
food, even among birds not generally supposed to be nut-eaters, 
is the walnut. A good many beaks hardly strong enough for 
the nut even if it is out of the shell, can deal with a good 
moist walnut, just as many birds not supposed to be fruit 
eaters will attack half-rotten apples. It be added that 
a mill for grinding nuts is a machine not used nearly enough 


may 


for the compounding of human as well as birds’ food. 
- * * * 

The advocate for shortbread, whose garden is in Great 
Malvern, gives a very interesting and suggestive list of foods 
in order of preference. ‘My little 
beef fat (preferred to mutton), coco-nuts, bread and butter, 
monkey nuts, a mash of and puppy-dog biscuits, 
hemp seed, Brazil nuts, cheese (which vanishes very rapidly) 
and bread. But all this is neglected if I put out 
pie-crust or, best loved of all, shortcake. It is really funny 
to see the crowd working at that. The nuts are in a net bag 
I can corroborate the fondness of birds 


friends .. . feast on 


oatmeal 


brown 


hanging by a wire.” 


for monkey-nuts, and know one garden where these are 
suspended all along a string, to which the birds cling 


engagingly and open the soft shells at either end. 
* : * * 

Walnuts, by the way, have been roundly accused in the public 
Press of being hostile to their neighbours. The same accus- 
ation is made against the elder. I doubt whether there is 
much, if any, justification for either charge, though the elder 
is greedy and therefore exclusive. It is true that you seldom 
find any other tree or any bush growing under a walnut 
and it may be that the black which * deli- 
quesce,” almost like the word is 
technically used, may be slightly 
great trees of many sorts will growalmost cheek by jowl with 
tree ought to grow to another. 


seem to 
the 
Nevertheless, 


leaves 
mushroom of which 


poisonous. 


walnuts and as near as one 


Not nearly enough walnuts are planted in England. The 
crop is quite valuable and fairly regular. Doubtless the 


reason why the population of walnuts is going down is that 
the tree is slow to fruit. It often does not begin to bear for 
some fifteen years and does not become free-bearing for very 


many years more. But what a prize, aesthetically and in 
every other way, a good walnut may be! 
* * * * 


GARDEN CATALOGUES. 

The garden catalogues, with their coloured plates and yet 
more highly-coloured descriptions of garden flowers, enable 
us, more or less and with due reservations, to do the sort of 
thing that Bolingbroke regarded as impossible. We can think 
* fantastic summer heat” while we wallow in winter 

Each January come the catalogues ; 
we can mark a distinct extension of the possible glories of the 
One of the latest is the production of a cosmos that 
people have given up 


upon 
snows. and every year 
garden. 
is tolerably early; and 
growing this lovely thing, in guise a sort of refinement of the 
did not till winter 
weather began to threaten its extinction. It is said among 
florists that the flower at present advancing most rapidly in 
public favour is the gladiolus, increased in 
geousness of colour and variety only less than the salpiglossis. 
%* % * * 


how many 


Japanese anemone, because it flower 


which has 


vor- 


New FLOWERS. 
In more than one t¢ 
plants, mentioned more than 


hnical review of the garden year, two 


mee in the Spectator, are quoted 


as the most notable novelties, both brought from Asia by 
Mr. Ward; the blue poppy (Meconopsis Bailyi) and the 
lusty polyanthus (Florind Ie}. Both plants are worth the 


attention of small (and poor) gardeners as well as the more 
plutocratic, for both are hardy and both come well from seed. 
In the case of plants from seed it is astonishing how very little 
dearer are the best than the worst. It is very different with 
bulbs (which often serve us six or seven years) and bush 
plants, which are often needlessly dear. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


OUR ADOPTION OF ABERDARE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Str,—What is the Government going to do about the recog- 
nition of the many “ adoption” schemes? It is a matter of 
vital importance to us in Aberdare, and already we have 
cause for some complaint that a decision is so long delayed. 
Are none but the moneys paid into the Lord Mayor's Fund to 
be recognized as qualified for the subsidy of £1 for £1 ?—but 
no: so ill a return, for doing a piece of work which needed to 
be done, and which the Government has since quite definitely 
encouraged people to do, is quite unthinkable. What was 
right for the House of Commons in December cannot have 
been wrong for the readers of the Spectator, and the Rural 
Deans and other worthy people in November. What are the 
facts? We here in the coalfield were slipping down into the 
darkness and cold of the winter: October was past and 
November in these hills seemed colder and more bleak than 
ever, and we all thought we were quite forgotten. 

The Lord Mayor’s Fund barely reached £100,000, the 
money was all spent, and there seemed no prospect of more. 
The Rural Deans’ Appeal in the Times on November 23rd, 
with its plan of linking up “ units of need” with “ units of 
help ” at once captured the imagination, and had a splendid 
Press. Men of good will everywhere began to consider what 
they could do about it, and within a fortnight money and gifts 
in kind from “ units of help ” everywhere began to pour in. 
In another month we might have covered the field, but then 
came the new plan of £1 for £1 for the Lord Mayor's Fund, 
and the magnificent appeal of our Prince, and, of course, we 
rejoiced greatly. But where do we come in, in this new 
scheme of things? Are we the little dust in the bureaucratic 
eye, or are we just fellow-woakers with our part and place in a 
big campaign? The work and the administration of the 
“‘ Spectator Fund” here in Aberdare are quite straightférward 
with a duly accredited and thoroughly representative Service 
Committee functioning, not for a section of the community 
only, but for the whole. 

The unemployed men themselves, as beneficiaries of the 
fund, are nowhere directly participating in its administration. 
The miners’ agent here, a very sound and experienced man, 
thought the men themselves would prefer to be excused. 

One of the officials of our Service Committee claims that 
our Aberdare Committee is quite the best in the whole coalfield. 
The whole town is mapped out into eighteen areas with eighteen 
area committees, with the elementary school and its head 
teacher as the centre around which each area revolves. The 
clergy and ministers and workers of all grades and stations 
are pressed into the service and with genuine knowledge and 
experience there will be increased efliciency and adjustment of 
difficulties. 

Nothing could be better, and certainly no Government 
could devise a better scheme. It was helpful to have many 
avenues along which to bring gifts to the field for the Christmas 
season. But in the long run the best work is sustained and 
well-planned work for a definite period to cover a well-defined 
need. That is the problem which now has to be faced both by 
the official central organization and by the Service Com- 
mittees. Here we need wisdom and prevision, and above all 
a steady flow of income. It can only be a matter of book- 
keeping between us in Aberdare and the official ‘ Coalfields 
Distress Funds,” and any reasonable adjustments of moneys 
can easily be arranged. There can be no sort of reason why 
a guinea to the Aberdare Service Committee from a reader 
of the Spectator should be of less value than the same guinea 
if sent to the Lord Mayor's Fund. It will do the same work 
for the same people in what must be in the end the same way. 
We await a decision with some confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Aberdare. J. A. Lewis. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—With reference to the suggestion made by Mr. Cyril 
Bavin in the Spectator dated January Sth, that our Aberdare 
Committee should select fifty local lads under the age of nine- 
teen years, who desired to take up a farming career in Canada, 
this matter was discussed at a meeting of our Service Com- 
The suggestion was received most 


mittee on Saturday. 


the Editor 


favourably and we hope in the early future to give it Practica) 
effect. At the same meeting was also discussed the excellen; 
suggestion which the Spectator forwarded to us from one of jt, 
readers, who offered to give instructions in the making of 
short leather coats, in fine quality suede in all colours, to form 
the basis of one new local industry. We can reserve a room, 
free of charge, while the idea is in its experimental stay, 
and when the scheme is begun, your correspondent would be 
asked to select say six girls to start the work. We should ig 
this connexion ask that a sum from the Aberdare Fund |» 
allocated, say £100, to finance the venture. 

Our Committee also discussed the proposal as to keeping 
hares and rabbits and the Hon. Secretary was asked to get 
into touch with the local Fur and Feather Society, which at 
one time was a flourishing organization. Miss Latham’; 
offer in the Spectator should be very helpful. 

Another proposal discussed was that of utilizing the num. 
erous refuse tips in the district, particularly the old refuse 
from the extinct ironworks, for road metalling and tar. 
macadam purposes. This matter was considered some years 
ago, but nothing came of it owing, it is thought, to difficulties 
over the cost of transport on a local branch line. We hope, 
however, that by negotiation this difficulty may be overcome, 

The Society of Friends is very keen on giving employment 
to some of the men, and their local representative Mr. Ben 
Davies is in touch with our surveyor on the point. They have 
under consideration a scheme for improving the road over the 
mountain to Rhondda. 

We are simply amazed at the continued success of the 
Spectator Aberdare Fund, and we appreciate very deeply 
your great kindness in going to so much trouble on our behalf. 
The principle of adopting individual families certainly appears 
to be taking on, and we are dealing with this question system- 
atically, and setting up a central register of the most deserving 
families for adoption as offers come in. Our schools are 
opening next week, which will make us much busier, and two 
meetings have already been held during the holidays to discuss 
the feeding of school children.—I am, &c., 

T. Borrinc, 
Ifon. Treasurer, Aberdare Service Committee. 

Aberdare. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTatror.] 
Sir,—I have just read Miss Murray’s letter in the Spectator of 
December 22nd, and it seems to me that her suggestion of rabbit 
breeding for unemployed miners’ in Aberdare is excellent, 
and might be started at once in a small way. I was intending 
to give a few shillings to the Miners’ Fund but if she can carry 
out her suggestion I would gladly support it instead, and I 
am sure I might induce others to contribute too.—I am, Sir, &e, 
Glasgow. A. N. C. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir.—I am glad to know that the suggestion made by me of 
rabbit keeping as one of the new industries which might in 
some small way help the distressed areas of South Wales 
has been favourably received by one so well qualified to judge, 
as your correspondent F. Gertrude Latham. While I men- 
tioned Belgian hares as suitable for breeding purposes, this 
was only because during the War I kept them and so had 
some experience of these. I am more than willing to defer 
to the judgment of a practical person as regards any other 
breed that would be more suitable. 

Several people who have read the correspondence in the 
Spectator have expressed interest in the suggestion, and I am 
sure that were the matter taken up by a local committee under 
the guidance say, of the British Rabbit Fur Society, support 
would be forthcoming and a start could be made. It is only a 
little thing, but every little helps and the care of the rabbits 
would add a great interest in life to some unemployed miners. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Unice G. Murray. 

Moore Park, Cardross. 

[At a meeting of the Aberdare Service Committce held on 
Saturday, to discuss the possibilities of establishing new local 
industries, our correspondent’s suggestion was one of those 
which received favourable attention. We hope the result 
will be fruitful—Ep. Spectutor.] 
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OUR ABERDARE FUND—POINTS FROM LETTERS 

1 further collection of excerpts from readers’ letters about our 
fund is appended. Many correspondents express the hope that 
the money may be spent locally. This week we are glad to 
include typical extracts from letters received from Aberdare 


shopheepe rs. 


Willia & Co., Provision Merchants, 2 Cardiff Street, Aberdare. 

We feel that we should thank the Organizing Committea for 
the equitable way in which the Spectator Fund is distributed. 
The voucher system is undoubtedly the best and fairest for all 
concerned, The recipient is enabled to have what is required, 
and the trader, after such a long period uf depression is in much 
need of that extra busin We appreciate these facts very 


and the traders of Aberdare are greatly indebted to the 
Spectator “ Aberdare Fund ”’ for its timely aid. 
Pegli * Stores. Itd., Croce? 
“ As traders with heavy rates and expenses we should like to 
our appreciation of the work of your Committee, in 
admini Fund. The method of issuing 
vouchers by which the customer can take it to any trader sho 
chooses is ideal, both from the recipient’s and the trader’s stand- 
point, ind the receipt of these vouchers is doubly welcome by grocers 
in the quiet trading month which usually follows Xmas; the 
number of vacant shops in the town testify to the need of support 
which tradespeople require at the present time. Had your 
method of issuing vouchers been adopted by other towns the 
volume of correspondence in the South Wales Press regarding 
unfair methods of distribution would have been far less. We 
have received a number of vouchers during the last week or two, 
and it will be a pleasure to your Committee to know that the 
recipients are confining their purchases to absolute necessaries. 
With best wishes for the further success of your fund, 


J. Roberts d& Son, Provision Merchants, Aberaman. 

The Spectator displayed excellent judgment and sense of fairness 
in drawing up their Voucher scheme. If our experience is at all 
general, then their scheme has secured a just distribution of 
orders for all local traders, and we should like to say how much 
we appreciate their thoughtfulness, and how grateful we are for 
this very satisfactory and equitable arrangement. 


Be H. Job, Grocer, Terminus NSlores, 


much, 
iberdare. 


express 
stering the MSpectator 


Cwmaman, 


I wish to offer to the Spectator my deepest thanks for the 
Grocery Voucher System they have inaugurated in connexion 
with the Fund to relieve the distress in the Aberdare Valley. The 
vouchers have been a great help to meas a small trader, helping me 
a great deal to keeping going. Could the readers of the Spectator 
only see the happiness to the trader and to the miner’s home 
their vouchers give, they woukl feel amply rewarded for their 
financial assistance to Aberdare. 

Mr. J Dicks Hotel De Costehelle, Huéres. 

I have already subscribed to a Miners’ Fund, but consider 
your proposal to provide 5s. per week such a good one that I 
enclose two cheque ‘ from my wife) for £3 each. This will 
provide 5s. weekly for two families for twelve weeks, and we 
would like it given to families with children. 

Miss M. Elsie Atkins, 10 Milton Chambers, 123 Cheyne Walk, S.W.10. 

I am glad to see that the money is to be spent locally, as I am 
sure the tradesmen must be suffering equally with the miners, 

Mr. Arthur Eastwood, Leigh Court, Taunton. 

[ shall be glad to make one of the 1,500, and enclose a cheque 

for £1, being 5s. for four weeks. 
Mr. Robert Watson, 6 Corrennie Gardens, Edinburgh. 
[ am willing —gladly to be one of the 1,500 Spectator readers 


contributing 5s. a week from this date to the end of April, 
towards the assistance of a similar number of destitute families 
in Aberdare, and on hearing from you as to how it is suggested 
the money should be remitted I shall be glad to do my bit. I 
can either send periodically—weekly, fortnightly or otherwise— 

or in one sum, 

{Either the whole sum may be remitted to the Spectator office, 
to be forwarded to Aberdare, or the amounts may be sent in weekly 


instalments.— Ep. Spectator. 


* Karshish,”’ We ‘ 

l vive willingly and eagerly, but I trust that the reconstruction 

of the distressed areas will soon be an accomplished fact and 
that the need for charity will no longer exist. 


Mr. # H. Empson. Farm, Bracknell, Berks. 
May I suggest that, the immediate necessities of the case having 
pre sumably been met, a considerable portion of the large sum 
collected might be devoted to some permanent form of relief, ¢.g., 
families or the starting of new local 


stgate-on-Se 





the emigration of suitable 
industries | 
Rev. @. Davies Jones, Llanfor Rectory, Bala, N. Wales. 
[ have much pleasure in enclosing cheque value £1 2s., towards 
the Npectator Aberdare Fund. It should be recorded as from the 
Llanfor Church Carol Singers,’’ and 1s the result of carol singing 
mbers of the choir of Llanfor Church, 


on the part of some me¢ 
Merionethshire. 
Rev. S. FE. L. Skelton. 201 Lennard Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Enclosed please find a cheque for 10s. towards the Aberdare 
Fund, which I consider is well worthy of support, especially 


during the cold weather, when the cold has a most. disastrous 
effect upon poorly nourished bodies of young and old alike. 
Mr. Fred W. Tanner, Duffield House, Stoke Green, Nr. Slough. 
The methods you are adopting in connexion with relief in 
Aberdare appear to me to be particularly practical and effective. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 

AGRICULTURE? 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.] 

Sir,—May I ask permission to clarify a statement that 

appeared recently in the editorial columns of the Spectator, 

and reply to a remark made by Mr. Arnold J. W. Keppel 

in your issue of January 5th? 

Mr. Keppel is entirely mistaken in supposing that econ- 
omists have no suggestion to offer for the solution of the 
Agricultural problem. The position is quite different: they 
offer a solution, but the difficulty is that their solution has to 
be popularized before it is adopted—a very difficult thing. 

Mr. Keppel will find if he reads, for example, the report 
of the Committee on Rural Reconstruction, 
obtained for 1s. from this Association, a complete analysis 
of the agricultural situation, and the economic solution. 

This solution involves many changes, but the fundamental 
point to-day is to adopt the standard price system instead of 
the vacillating price system. 

This system does not, as you imply, involve the artificial 
fixing of a minimum price, but the fixing of a price for the 
main articles of production “ 
advantages of producers and consumers and of the nation at 
large.” That there is such a price is unknown to most people. 

If the writers of letters to the Spectator would only find a 
little time to study the economic solution, of the problem as 
a whole, they would soon realize the position and what ought 
to be done; cur association is always glad to help, for we 
have no political or other bias and are only concerned in the 
spread of information.—I am, &e., 

MontTacuE Forpnam, 
Council Secretary. 


BRITISH 


which can be 


with regard to the best economic 


Rural Reconstruction Association, 
Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


A NEW YEAR TRADE RESOLUTION 
[T'o the Editor of the Srecratonr.| 
Sin,—The New Year resolution for British Industry suggested 
by Mr. Wiggins might well be noted by the motor industry 
in particular. Many motor manufacturers, I know, hold that 
the “saturation point” theory is fantastic, but the fact 
remains that that point is not very far away in this country, 
and statistics prove that the yearly rate of increase in the 
production of cars is rapidly falling. British motor manu- 
facturers will undoubtedly soon have to look more seriously 
for markets abroad, and Rumania presents almost unique 
possibilities. Rumania is becoming increasingly prosperous 
and is just in that state of development when motor transport 
On January Ist, 1928, 22,295 cars were 
registered in Rumania 18.85 per cent. of them were 
American and 51.15 per cent. Kuropean. So far, therefore, 
the Amcricans have not captured the market and it would also 
appear that the Rumanian preference is for the European 
type of car—which incidentally, seems to be contrary to the 
argument that British cars arc unsuitable for use anywhere 


is urgently needed. 
and 


outside these islands. 

But, as your correspondent remarks, the British manu- 
facturer must be quick if he wants to sell his cars in Rumania, 
for once the Americans have established themselves there, 
the position will become as it is in our own Dominions, and 
British cars will simply be ignored.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STRATHSPEY, 

Greyfriars Hall, 82 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 


A NEW PAINLESS RABBIT TRAP 
[To the Editor of the Specrator:} 

Sir,—When—about a year ago—I founded the League for 
the Prohibition of Steel Traps, I realized that before the 
authorities would finally prohibit the use of steel traps for 
rabbit catching, a suitable painless substitute would have 
to be found. While the League actively carried out its 
propaganda—which up to date has been eminently successful 
—we quietly made inquiries about a trap that would effec- 
tively catch rabbits without inflicting pain, and sell at a 
price that would be less than those torturing traps now 


gencrally in use. There are traps on the market that kill 
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rabbits with practically no pain at all, but these are somewhat 
complicated and in any case the prices are prohibitive, to 
the ordinary trapper at any rate. 

Wire snares are as cruel as steel traps, because a rabbit 
caught in one is slowly strangled by its struggles, as bulging 
eyes show only too well; those wire snares that have a knot 
to prevent the noose from tightening beyond a certain point 
and so choking the rabbit, are equally unsatisfactory, because 
the rabbit struggles frantically until either released or 
exhausted. Bearing these points in mind, a trap has been 
evolved that seems to overcome each and every objection, 
it has been tried, certain improvements have keen made, 
and the latest trials have been very encouraging. A number 
of traps are now being made for further trials, and I am 
anxious that they should be tested as widely as_ possible, 
and I wondered if any of your readers who have rabbits 
on their land would give one or even more a trial and report ? 
If so, will they please write to me in due course? If these 
traps behave as I hope and believe that they will, then at 
last we are well on the road to end, for all time, the fiendish 
torture that steel traps inflict on their rabbit victims. 

Finally, may I appeal to all your readers to join the League 
for the Prohibition of Steel Traps, and so help to end this 
barbarous practice that hes for so long been a blot on our 
civilization. The minimum annual subscription is one 
shilling, and I shall be very happy to send pamphlets or answer 
any questions addressed to me.—I am, Sir, &e., 

_ RR. W. Avcorr, Hon. Director. 
League for the Prohibition of Steel Traps, 
* Denray,” Wellesley Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


CHILDREN’S AILMENTS 

[To the Editor of the Srecravror.| 
Sir, Your contributor ** Crusader,” in your issue of December 
29th, makes the statement, to which I hope you will allow 
me to oppose one or two facts, that “ Smallpox was the 
scourge of infancy until Jenner's day in our country, and is 
so still wherever vaccination is not practised.” 

The greatest epidemic of smallpox in this country occurred 
in 1871-2 when 42,084 persons died from smallpox. In May 
1871, Sir John Simon, principal Medical Officer to the Privy 
Council, stated that at that time 97} per cent. of the popu- 
lation, over two years of age and under fifty, had either been 
vaccinated or had had smallpox. During the present century 
less than half the children born have been vaccinated, and 
we have had innumerable warnings as to the dangers the 
nation is running from the existence of millions of unvaccinated 
persons in the country. Yet, in the twenty-one years ending 
December, 1925, only sixty children under five in England 
and Wales died of smallpox, and 207 were officially admitted 
to have died of vaccination. The average nember of deaths 
from smallpox in the last twenty years is twelve—- fewer than 
are killed by motor cars in any week in London—T am, &e., 

ERNEST PARKE. 

Kineton, Warwick, 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIP REVERSED 
[To the Editor of the Sreersxror.] 
Sir,--When Cecil Rhodes established the Rhodes Scholarships, 


he saw that contact between young men during college life 
affords them an opportunity to understand one another. 
In those days, Oxford and Cambridge were thought of as the 
only British Universities; the newer Universities in England 
and in the Colonies had barely attained their majority. The 
Empire was highly centralized ; Imperialism was at its height. 
Since that time events have marched quickly. Oxford and 
Cambridge are still unique but they are no longer alone ; 
other Universities such as London, McGill, and Manchester can 
interpret education as we now know it. The University 
prospectus of to-day recalls the words of Juvenal : 
*Quicquid agunt homines, 
Gaudia discursus nostri farrago libelli est. 
All that has to do with life interests us. No human activity 
is foreign to our consideration. Economics and Industrial] 


votum timor ira voluptas 


> 


Research haye found a place beside the Humanities and Pure 
Mathematics. 
an engineer or a chemist is an educated man. 


We no longer wonder whether a doctor or 


i: 


Again, the political and economic aspect of the world hag 
altered. The Brkish Empire has been decentralized, ang 
the “ Colonies’ have become nations with economic and 
political problems of their own. The opinions of the French. 
speaking Canadian and the Dutch-speaking South Africap 
affect the policy of the Empire. 

The time has come for us to take aleaf out of Cecil Rhodes’; 
book and establish still further contacts between the Mother. 
land and the Dominions. We should no longer be satisfied 
that groups of young men from overseas study at Oxford, 
More Englishmen should receive their University education 
in Canada. This is not migration propaganda, but a proposal 
that Englishmen, even if they intend to earn their living at 
home, should enlarge their viewpoint of the Empire by 
educating themselves in the Dominions. 

Two objections will be raised at once. For the Public 
Schoolboy-——** It isnot done.” The undergraduate of Oxford or 
Cambridge believes that his college life and surroundings are 
as important as his University studies. Rightly so. But 
other Universities have other kinds of college life. The student 
at McGill has his Union and his games; he may live at a 
house managed by a “* Greek Letter Society,” in effect, a 
club ; he is unusually free from restraint or restriction. 

The second objection is the loss of contact with friends and 
companions in England. But this difficulty never stood in 
the way of the Rhodes Scholarship plan. We cannot make 
new contacts without, for the time being, giving up old ones, 

Let us look at the advantages which a young Englishman 
will gain from a sojourn at a University such as MeGill. In 
the first place, he will understand Canada and the Canadians 
as he could never understand them by staying at home, 
Books will give him very little conception of the St. Lawrence 
River, with its inland port of Montreal, a city as large as 
Liverpool and, in tonnage, the second port of North America, 
Books cannot show him water developing four-and-a-half 
million horse-power. If he stays in England he cannot under- 
stand the feelings of the French-Canadians. Further, he will 
see world polities from a new angle. He will understand that 
when Canada looks westward across the Pacific she groups 
the nations about that ocean. To the Canadian China and 
Japan are West,not Kast. Ile will rub shoulders with under- 
graduates and graduates of many nations, his teachers will 
be English, Scottish, French, and Amcrican, as well as Canadian. 
Edueationally his opportunities will be broad enough. He 
may prepare himself for commerce, for engineering, or for 
medicine, as well as he could at home. If his bent lies towards 
scientific industrial research he will find exceptional oppor- 
tunities, such, for example, as are offered by the cellulose 
institute, supported by the University and the pulp and paper 
manufacturers of Canada, ; 

The really important consideration is that he would be 
jolted out of a rut. Too many young men go through school 
and University in the same atmosphere. They are apt to 
forget that there are other people or other viewpoints. They 
scarcely realize that other institutions have anything to teach 
them. The English graduate of a Canadian University returns 
to his own country well equipped professionally, broadened 
mentally, and with a better understanding of what our Empire 
means.—I am, Sir, &e., Witrrip Bovey (Colonel), 

MacGill University, Montreal. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 
|T'o the Editor of the Specravon.| 


*A. F. does not appear to recognize that the admin- 


THE 


Sin, 
istration of the Bibliothéque was reformed (once and for all, 
it would appear) in 1859. M. Mérimée had made a “ spirituel” 
report on the subject, and certain ameliorations followed if, 
It seems possible that they were too numerous, and that the 
official mind has not vet got used to them. Let * A. F.” go 
to the Bibliotheque again in twenty, or, better, fifty 
*'tip.” 


vears 
time. Let him send 
fifty franes, or, say, one hundred francs, to a minor officia] 
in the rue Richelieu with instructions to copy any extract 
required. He will get it quickly. In all probability, the 
officials are greatly bored by a Government which pays them 
badly, and by a public which does not do anything but give 
them trouble. A few franes in addition to meagre pay 
like magic. 


En attendant I will vive him a 
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Let “A: F.”, when he arrives at the British Museum, ask 
for Les Tréteaux, by Charles Monselet (Paris, 1859), and read the 
er on the Bibliotheque. But he had better wear a muzzle 
when doing so, or his laughter will disturb the other readers 
say bring about his expulsion from the * Room.”—I am, 
; R. S. GArnetr. 


pap 


and n 
Sir, &e., 
26 West Hill, Highgate. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
gya.-In your issue of November 10th, you confidently state 
that if the * Ten pound ticket to Canada were widely adver- 
tised . + + thousands ... turn their faces 
to the West.” And letter declares 
“they must be sure of a welcome at their destination.” Will 
you allow me to place the following facts before you for 


would 
Lamb’s 


many 
Commissioner 


considerat ion ? 

Force of circumstances and economic necessity are driving 
the farmers of these prairie provinces to realize that immi- 
eration, instead of solving a problem, tends to accentuate 
dangerously their present serious economic difficulties. By 
orderly marketing, the Wheat Pools increased the net price 
to the grower. Lately, however, more improved machinery, 
in addition to reducing the demand for hired labour, has also 
increased the farmer's ability to farm on a larger scale at lower 
cost. All this has given impetus to the sowing of more and 
more land to wheat, with the result that this year we are 
faced with a surplus of wheat on the world’s market, and an 
unprofitable price to the The facts prove that 
the one and only safeguard is a short crop at a profitable 


vrower. 


price. 
With this vicious circle fre 
present depressing financial condition, is it reasonable to expect 
I am, Sir, &e, 
W. Diamonp. 
Section, Legal 


sh in his mind, and facing his 
the prairie farmer to weleome an immigrant ? 


United Farmers of Canada, Saskatchewan 


Department, Saskatoon, Canada, 


ALGERINE PIRATES 
[To the Editor of the Sercratror.| 
slight misstatement of facts in 
your 


Sir,- There appears to be a 
Mr. letter American Naval Policy,” in 
issue of December 22nd. I should like to point out that 
America was by no means the first among civilized powers 
to check the depredations of the Algerine pirates. As far 
back as 1617, a French fleet under Beaulieu, sailed out against 
them and won a decisive victery, which had the result of 
considerably reducing their activities for many years. 

Again in 1681, when the pirates had once more become a 
menace to commerce in the Mediterranean, Louis XIV. sent 
Admiral Duquesne, with a large fleet, to destroy their power. 
The admiral completely routed the pirates, landed at Algiers 
and burned the greater part of the city. It was more than a 
hundred years before Algiers again came to the front but her 
power greatly increased during the later half of the eighteenth 
century, when Algerine pirates again became very numerous, 
Even after the war with America in 1802, their piracy was by 
no means subdued and it remained for Lord Exmouth and the 
Dutch admiral, Capellon, finally to reduce them and to set at 
liberty the Christian (1816). Algiers soon recovered 
from this, and again became powerful ; but in 1880, Admiral 
captured Algiers for the 


Powell's on 


slaves 


Duperré and General Bourmont 
French, who announced their intention of colonizing the town 
I am, Sir, &e., 

New Hurcuison, 


and adding it to their possessions. 
Dundry Vicarage, Bristol, 
EYE-WITNESS OF THE GREAT 
AUSTRALIAN STRIKE 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
In the issue of the Spectator, dated October 6th, 1928, 
there appears a paragraph 


AN 


Sir. 
—the latest to reach this city 
relating to the wharf labourers’ strike in Australia, in which 
Adelaide, 


serious.” 


it is stated that civil violence, and disturbance * in 
Melbourne. Brisbane, and Freemantle has been 

During the whole of the strike I have been in close touch 
with the situation in Brisbane, and at no time has there been 
any civil disturbance or violence, with two very small excep- 


On one occasion the window of a taxi-cab cariying 


tions. 
free labourers was broken by a stone. The person who 
threw the stone was sentenced to, I think, three months’ 


hard labour. On anether occasion, the police broke up a 
procession of strikers, one of whom assaulted a lorry-driver, 
IIe got a sentence. 

Mr. McCormack, the Premier of the State, 
firm hand, and any exhibition of rioting or violence would 
During the whole 


had a very 
have been repressed: but none occurred. 
of the Strike the ordinary commercial and civil life of Brisbane 
I was out and about morning, noon, 
and night, and can vouch for the fact that there 
Sir, &e. 
A BRISBANE 


went on quite normally ; 
Was no 
am, 


disturbance whatsoever.— I 


RESIDENT, 


Brisbane, November 19th, 1928. 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—.A group of unemployed men (of whom there are two 


thousand in York) conceived the idea of forming a club in 
which definite instruction, regularly given, on the work and 
aims of the League of Nations should be the corner-stone. 
This aim, they suggested, should be embodied in the constitu- 
Acting on this suggestion, a group of pro- 
minent citizens, including the Lord Mayor Sherif: of 
York, the President of the York Rotary Club and the eminent 
industrialist, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, issued a local appeal 
for support of this pioneer enterprise. A central room near 
to the Labour Exchange has been obtained from one of the 
city churches, and the local Rotary Club in pursuance of their 
Sixth Aim (International) is helping the venture financially. 

Assisted by the men on a contribution scheme (twopence 
per week) the promoters intend to run the experiment on the 
simplest possible lines and with the utmost economy. It is 
intended that the club be self-governing, with a committee 
elected from the men themselves in conjunction with the 
League of Nations Union Committee (York branch). 

With the economic issues of the unemployment problem 
* Britain's 


tion of the club. 
and 


the enterprise can in no sense concern itself. 
devastated territory,’ as the unemployed have been termed, 
must in the long run be reconstructed internationally, but 
the more closely one associates with the unemployed at the 
moment the more one realizes that the crying need in the 
majority of cases is for a means of occupation and self- 
expression in enforced leisure. so that the otherwise inevitable 
deterioration may be arrested. 

This enforced idleness should not be scrapped as so much 
waste product, but should be used constructively for the 
ultimate good of the whole community. 

It is, of course, open to various social service agencies in 
their respective districts to avail themselves of the unique 
educational opportunity offered by this vast untilled field, 
but in York the local branch of the League of Nations Union 
was the first to stake its claim. In that city membership of 
the club entails membership of the League of Nations Union. 

In this pioneer venture one sees a dual purpose: first, to 
consolidate League opinion in the very ranks where it is 
most needed, and where the leisure to digest it 
As Sir Erie Drummond, Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, stated in your issue of November 3rd: “* The man in 
the street is not yet fully awakened to the vast importance of 


is greatest. 


jnternational questions as affecting his country, his family, 
In most countries he knows little of the League 
Second, by occupying 


and himself. 
beyond the mere fact of its existence.” 
and educating these men, to restore hope and self-respect, and 
to give them once more a definite sense that they are still 
responsible and useful citizens of the KEmpire.—I am, Sir, &e., 


28 Stonegate, York. WiuINIFRED EK. GUNN. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 

[Vo the Editor of the Specraror.| 
I hay rhe 
Prince Imperial*’? in your paper of September 22nd. Will 
you very kindly allow me to correct one or two mistakes, as 


IT have first hand knowledge ? 
You say “ Lieut. Brenton Carey was in command of the 
This The Prince was going on 


Sir, » just been shown the interesting article on * 


party.” was not the case. 
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a reconnaissance with the small party of men mentioned by 
you. Carey asked to be allowed to take advantage of the 
escort that he might verify some maps which he was making. 
Had he been in command, he was not one who would have 
relegated his responsibility to any one—Prince, or no Prince. 

As a friend, for he liked and admired the Prince, he begged 
him not to go down into the Kraal, but the boy would not 
listen to what he considered the over caution of the older man. 
When the attack came the Prince Imperial gave the command 
to “mount” and “ sauve qui peut,” and the party scattered. 
As the Prince was a very good horseman and well mounted, 
Carey felt sure he would reach safety long before himself, 
but saw no more of him. 

May I also say that the Court Martial was only a matter of 
form ? The commanding oflicers knew perfectly well that 
Carey was in no way responsible for the party so the Court 
Martial was naturally quashed. In fact Carey was surprised, 
on arrival at home, to find what a sensation had been caused 
by the incident. 

lie did not die of a broken heart, he was of far too buoyant 
and happy a nature ; and also his firm trust in an over-ruling 
Providence kept him from being too much disturbed by any 
unkind remarks about his part in the sad occurrence. He 
was assured that his commanding officers knew as well as he 
himself, that he was in no way to blame. He fell a victim to 
the effects of years of military service in the West Indies, 
Jamaica, and, lastly, in Sindh. 

I would not have troubled you with these corrections if it 
were not that Captain Carey—as he was when he died—has 
left descendants who are now serving His Majesty, and in 
fairness to them the truth should be known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE wo Knows. 
|We are glad to publish this letter from a reader in India; 
and hope that Captain Carey's descendants will accept our 
apology for any trouble we may unwittingly have caused them 
by the review in question. Ep. Spectator.| ) 


AUTHORITY IN CHURCH AND 

| To the Editor of the Spectsxror.] 
\s a Quaker reader of the Spectator for more than 
twenty years, appreciative of vour broad, reasonable, humane 
outlook on affairs generally, may I make a few comments on 
the review in the Spectator of December 15th of the book by 
P. S. Belasco, Authority in Church and State ? 

Your states, “ This fanaticism .. . still more 
glaring when accompanied by a belief that Christians ought to 
mould social order according to their ideas.” 

An extreme method of moulding social order according to 
Christian ideas might be termed fanatical, but surely you will 
agree that Christianity must be applied socially as well as 
individually ? The ideas of Christianity have been moulding 
order for generations, and that it should do so 
increasingly is surely the aim of every right-minded Christian. 

One further comment: Your reviewer writes, “* The many 
who believe that history and tradition are also manifestations 
of the divine rightly demand something more comprehensive, 
more broadly human ” (than Quakerism). Quakers also most 
certainly believe that history and tradition are manifestations 
of the divine, though not slaves to tradition and believing in 
continuous manifestations of the divine. Further, no belief 
could be more comprehensive, in the sense of being universal, 
than the Quaker belief in the light within, to which your 
reviewer refers. : 


STATE 


Sir. 


reviewer 


social 


Regarding the demand by the many for something more 
broadly human, is it not the function of religion to interpret 
the spiritual? There are many other activities for 
which are broadly human. 

Relying on your usual fair-minded tolerance. 


man 


I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR PEARMAN, 


Fairlea, North Down Road, Bideford, N. Devon, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
ADVERTISING Brrrain, 


Recently, whilst travelling in Germany, I saw an annual 
publication, printed in English, entitled “ Passing through 
Germany.” The contributors to this booklet were leading 
writers, principally connected with the Universities, which 
gave it an authoritative standing. It contained articles 


descriptive of the principal cities, of the Cathedrals, of y, 
industrial, scientific and educational life, &c. 

In this attractive form, it was a rapid survey of the ny; 
features of the country, giving the kind of informatio, 
visitor would desire to know. I am not aware of any sinjj, 
publication here, outlining the principal features of this coun 
and I commend to those interested a perusal of the book 


referred to.—Jamus Ewinc, “ Ashleigh,’ Selborne Gp 
Bradford. 
SAFEGUARDING FOR TRON AND STEED. 
Since Safeguarding was introduced unemployment }y, 


appreciably increased. Protection has had the same result; 
Australia. We have never had heavier tariff burdens andy 
have never had so much unemployment. Australia, being, 
great food country and an abundant grower of clothj 
materials, should be the cheapest country in the work 
Protection has made it one of the most expensive. — It is qui 
certain that if Great Britain abandoned Free Trade, + 
Protectionist feeling would be intensified everywhere, ap 
hence the difliculties of Great Britain maintaining ay 
extending her export trade correspondingly increased.— F, |, 
Hickrorp, 422 Little Collins Street, Melbourne. 


Tue Last oF THE WINDJAMMERS. 

I do not remember ever hearing the word * Windjammer 
used during my graduation in sailing ships, commenciy 
February, 1881. Nine or ten years later, however, upo 
going into steam, I frequently came up against it, and t 
my dislike. There were many pet names used in speakin 
of the “ Clippers” by the * Old School” sailing-ship me 
but they were usually pleasanter sounding and much mor 


expressive of affection, than * Windjammer.’—Joun J, ¥, 
JARDINE, “ Sannox,’ Downhills Road, Blundellsands. 
BEARDS. 
In the Spectator of November 10th (** Names That Live 


On ”’) it is said, ** The little beard known as the * Imperial 
was called after Napoleon III.” I always understood that th 
moustache and imperial or goatee, as it is called in America 
originated with the Spaniards in the days of the Moorisi 
occupation of Spain. It was the sign of the cross and won 
generally by the Christians to give them a distinguishing mark 
I am not absolutely sure, but it seems to me that I remembe 
seeing pictures of Spaniards wearing moustache and imperial 


long before the time of Napoleon III. Perhaps some « 
your readers can enlighten me on this ?—S. PEMBERTON 


Hurcntnson, Lewis Building, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


SPRING-IHEELED JACK. 

In your issue of December Ist, a correspondent in Natal 
(where I lived for twenty-five years) mentions mysterious 
footsteps in the snow, in S. Devon in 1855. I was three years 
old then, and have all my life remembered the thrill of horror 
I felt when the nurse and nursery maid talked over the fire, at 
night, of ** Spring-heeled Jack”? who * got over” impossible 
places and whose footsteps had been seen in the snow near the 
house where I was born—Loventor, Totnes. Can this be the 
same ? I was told long afterwards by my father that * Jack’ 
was a farm boy on stilts, robed in a sheet.—ELranor TYRRELL, 
The Gables, Alexandria Road, Sidmouth. 


A CONCERT FOR THE MINERS. 

It is a new idea to give a concert in the big Meeting House 
of the Society of Friends in Euston Road, London. On 
Tuesday, January 15th, at 8.15 p.m. a concert in aid of the 
Coalfields Distress Fund will be held, at which admission 
will be free, but a silver and note collection will be taken.— 
L. K. Beramisu (Mrs. Arthur Beamish), Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 


Poetry 
The Blest 


Tue Vision came, all grey and cold, 
And cast his shadow on my bed — 
But I could live a thousand years, 
And never wish that I were dead. 
* You do not know,” said Death, to me, 
* low many men have called me‘ Blest’ ; 
The millions that have squeezed my hand 
In gratitude for peace and rest ; 
When they are old, and no one wants them, 
They lie their heads upon my breast.” 
And he looked so gentle and kind, 
And his voice came so soft to my car, 
That L gave him a cherry to eat, 
And the dew on its skin was a tear, 


W. IL. Davuges. 
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Some Books 


To the mind of the present reviewer far the best essay in 
Father Ronald Knox's new work, Essays in Satire, by Ronald 
Knox (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.) is not satirical at all. It 
is a serious essay upon ~ Humour and Satire,” full of wit 
and sympathy. The other essays in the volume, or nearly all 
of them, are like those bitter drinks which increase appetite 
jn some persons and turn the stomach of others. Satire 
Father Knox maintains, “ has an intensely remedial effect ; 
it purifies the spiritual system as nothing clse that is human 
an possibly do.” Possibly ; but even the best doctors 
sweeten their medicines a little, otherwise the spoilt children 
of to-day would not take them. But Father Knox plainly 
thinks that this generation is in danger of spoiling, where 
satire is concerned—we do not take it seriously enough. He 
‘our habituation to humorous reading has inoculated 


says 
It is no 


our systems against the beneficent poison of satire.” 
doubt in view of this effort of self-protection that he thinks 
it well to administer a very strong dose. Will he call us 
cowards if we beg him for a little sweet humour to take after 
this book, and if we beg him to let us have it soon ? 


* * * * 


The full story of the Nobile Relief Expedition is told for the 
first time by Davide Giudici in The Tragedy of the Italia 
(Benn, 12s. 6d.).. The author was in Berlin as correspondent 
of a leading Italian newspaper when he was suddenly ordered 
to join the relief expedition. He describes how for days 
on end the * Krassin’ literally threw herself against a solid 
wall of ice, while the hundred and thirty-eight unfortunate 
people on board tried to keep up their spirits. At last they 
found, first the survivors of the Malmgren party which had 
started out across the Arctic wastes to get help, and later the 
party of the Red Tent, which had been stranded there for 
With an almost overpowering mixture of 
meeting 


over six weeks. 
Italian and journalese, he describes the between 
relievers and relieved, and finally he goes on to tell us of the 
further unsuccessful searches of the * Krassin’ for the rest of 
the expedition. The fact that the book is by an Italian lends 
added interest to it, for the Italian position was indeed curious, 
and we feel that it may have surprised many a humble citizen 
of Italy, fed on Fascist broth, to see how quickly the Bolshevik 
* murderers > came to the rescue of Italian explorers. The 
author himself seems to have found his Bolshevik companions 
extremely easy to get on with, and remarks that in deference 
to him no special celebrations were made on the anniversary 
of the Revolution. It is touches such as this, describing life 
on the * Krassin, which are the most interesting part of the 
book. 
* * * * 

\s fur greater interest is now being taken in Empire history, 
we may hope that there will be many readers to weleome the 
British Colonial Policy, 1880-1860, 
Bell and Mr. W. P. Merrell (Clar- 
taken 


Select Documents on 
edited by Mr. Kenneth G. 
endon Press, 25s.). This admirable collection, from 
Blue-books, public archives,and private papers, such as those 
of Earl Grey, shows how earnestly administrators and_poli- 
ticians, here and in the colonies, strove to solve the new 
problems that arose in the Reform era, when our fiscal policy 
was being changed and the colonies were rapidly growing in 
population and wealth.  Self-government, colonization, trans- 
portation, commercial policy, slavery, and native policy are 
the main heads under which the documents are arranged. 
The attentive reader will, we think, be impressed by the 
evident Office to deal 
fairly with the colonies, and to study their interests, even if the 
mother country were inconvenienced by the action taken. 
More than once we see that the Colonial Office, taking a long 
view, benefited the colonies in spite of One 
instance is that of the Crown lands in New South Wales. If 
the colonists of the “forties had had their way, the lands would 
have been sold at absurdly low prices and all the ultimate 
profit would have gone to a few shrewd speculators. Sir 
George Gipps, the Governor, had the courage and wisdom to 
refuse to sell, in spite of the local Council, and his despatch 
reasons, is one of the most instructive 


desire of the much-abused Colonial 


themselves. 


of 1844, giving his 
documents in this valuable book. 


of the Week 


Those who know the Adur valley, to the north of Shoreham, 
will be delighted with Lady Wolseley’s 
entitled Sussex in the Past (Medici Society, 15s.), which deals 
with Bramber and Steyning, Washington and Wiston, and 
the obscure little churches of Coombes and St. Botolph’s that 
the world. Lady Wolseley 


describes’ these places accurately and sympathetically, and 


charming book, 


seem to have been forgotten by 


the coloured illustrations by Mr. Garnet Wolseley are as good 
The author has had the opportunity of inspecting 
the interiors of the beautiful houses that one sees from the 
road, such as St. Mary’s at 
a cell dependent on Sele Priory. 
about Steyning, with its stately church and its old timbered 


as the text. 


sgramber, which was, it seems, 
She is rightly enthusiastic 


houses, and her descriptions of the fine Tudor manor houses 
of Wiston and Wappingthorne are excellent. 
* tk * * 
As long as the boat travels, 
If the problem 
the orthodox 


Shall it be backs or blades ? 
does it matter that the back is pushed out ? 
be to move the boat, is the natural way or 
way the best way? Though an oarsman has an eccentric 
waggle of the elbow, is that to be accounted to him for 
unrighteousness, if he possesses a terrific drive? Though 
Messrs. F. Brittain and H. B. Playford do not directly pose 
these questions in their Jesus College Boat Club (Cambridge), 
which Messrs. Heffer publish at a guinea, there is yet little 
doubt which way their opinion lies, and they can point the 
moral by a formidable series of statistics, which show (inter 
alia) Jesus eleven times Head of the River between 1909 
and 1928. It is not for us to deliver judgment between the 
fervently held tenets of the two opposing schools—the Jesus 
style and the orthodox—but we do not hesitate to say that 
this account from its birth of the famous J.C.B.C. (which 
owes so much to the inspiration of the almost immortal 
** Steve ” Fairbairn) will cause all oarsmen to think, as well 
as form a legitimate source of pride to all Jesus men. 

* * * * 

It is extremely valuable to have such a survey as Contem- 
porary Movements in European Literature edited by William 
Rose and J. Isaacs (Routledge, 10s. 6d.). Of course, many 
of the papers in it have the air of being a little prematurs 
there has been a shifting of standards and an uneasy desire 
to start on new tracks since the War; there is still no clear 
drift. But this was in any case bound to be true of a book 
which deals with contemporary literature, before the repre- 
sentative spirits of the time have had full opportunity to 
declare themselves and give us reference ]| 
can economize our attention. The 
Germany, Spain, Italv, Russia, Scandinavia, Czecho- 


ints by which we 
writers of England, 


France, 


Slovakia, and Holland are all passed under review by different 
authorities, and there are most valuable bibliographies the 
end of the book including also a list of the most important 
translations into English. The most notable lack is ana int 
of the modern literature of the Balkan countrics. 
+ x > a 
We feel London : Town and Country (St. Catherine Press, 


Is.) is written for the very unsophisticated ; it does not deal 


onlv with the town of London but with the surrounding 
country. The descriptions are so flowery—* On this side of 
little ravines—old gravel pits—embowered 


the common are 
(this is Keston Common!) that 
amount of information contained 


they are quite 


in foliage ”’ 
unrecognizable. But the 
in this book is portentous. 

x * * *” 

(150 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris) is 
Romain Rolland, Professor 
both of 


and knowledge 


L’ Inde et son Ame 
a selection of papers by ‘Tagore, 
Patrick Geddes and other distinguished 
the East and West. Infus 
of the still living culture of India, it is prefaced by a telling 
message from Mr. Gandhi says that the 
contribution that India can bring to human happiness is to 


** reach her liberty by peaceful and loyal means.” 


| , 
thinkers, 


d with a real lov 


in which he greatest 


* . * 6 


(‘* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Com- 


petition ” geoull be found on pages 61 and 02.) 
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A Top-heavy Tower 


The Decline of the West. 
Unwin. 2!is.) 


By Oswald Spengler. (Allen and 
Tux second volume of Spengler’s great work carries to their 
logical conclusion the ideas of the first. These ideas are by 
now familiar and it will be sufficient briefly to recall them. 
Spengler holds that history is to be interpreted as the move- 
ment of a universal force or consciousness, entitled somewhat 
ambiguously the “it” or “the Cosmic,” which expresses 
itself in all the infinite multiplicity of organic life. The “ it” 
evolves by means of “ mutations,” throwing up in the course 
of its evolution new forms which exhibit radical differences 
from those that have preceded them. The human species is 
the result of one such mutation, the ‘* Culture” of another. 
For Spengler holds that, just as the lives of individual human 
beings exhibit a progressive growth from infancy to old age, 
so also do the Cultures in which human life finds its communal 
expression. A Culture is defined as “ the waking-being of a 
single huge organism which makes not only custom, myths, 
technique and art but the very people and classes incorporated 
in itself the vessel of one single form-language and one single 
history.’ Like the human being, the Culture exhibits growth, 
but only up to a point; when a Culture stops growing it 
becomes a civilization. A civilization is a fixed and static 
form in which no events of real importance can take place. 
* All great political questions are solved .. . inasmuch as 
questions are no longer felt as questions and are not asked.” 
A civilization thus represents the consummation of a Culture. 

Given this fundamental conception of world history, the 
task of the historian is two-fold: to deal ** comparatively 
with the individual life courses of the Cultures” and to 
examine “* the incidental and irregular relations of the Cultures 
among themselves.” Spengler discerns eight separate Cultures 
in the recorded history of mankind, and establishes a 
resemblance between our own, what he calls the Faustian 
Culture, and the Classical, which, beginning with the Greeks, 
reaches its consummation as a static civilization in the Roman 
Empire. ‘The period of the later Roman Republic, from the 
Gracchi to the establishment of the Principate, witnesses the 
transition from the Culture to the civilization, and it is in this 
period that Spengler finds the analogue of our own. The 
path we tread is that which leads from Alexander to Caesar, 
Napoleon, whose prototype is Sulla, inaugurates the break-up 
of the traditional Culture form. Then ensues an age of 
democracy dominated by money power, destined in its turn to 
give way to a Caesarean dictatorship. For Caesarism is the 
inevitable outcome of the chaos produced by a democracy 
which grows ever more unreal, money power which 
dominates the Press comes increasingly to dominate the 
public mind which is the creature of the Press. The 
democratic rights which our fathers won for us we have 
neither the inclination nor the ability to use. 


as 


** For us,’ says Spengler, “‘whom a Destiny has placed in this 
Culture and at this moment of its development—the moment when 
money is celebrating its last victories, and the Caesarism that is to 
succeed approaches with quiet, firm step—our direction willed and 
obligatory at once is set for us within narrow limits.” 

That there is a certain glamour about Spengler’s work is 
undeniable. So wide does he cast his intellectual net, so 
strange and various are the historical fish that he brings to 
land, that reading him one has the sensation of ascending 
a lofty tower from which all the kingdoms of history are seen, 
and, becoming visible, become also intelligible. The process 
is an exhilarating one, and the impressionable reader is apt 
to lose his head. I remember how the enthusiasm engen@ered 
by my own reading of the first volume of the Decline of the 


West found expression in an enraptured review in the Spectatg, 
which subsequent reflection condemned as extravagant, | 

For Spengler’s work, impressive as it undoubtedly is, suffey 
from two defects. The first is inaccuracy. Spengler writ, 
as an expert in a number of different fields ; mathematic 
contrapuntal music, credit economics, classical courage, 
Chinese history, modern biological research, to name only 
a few, all figure prominently in his work. Now I have notice 
time and again that experts in one particular field, impressed 
by Spengler’s achievement in all the others, find serious fauk 
with his performance in their own. Spengler, in short, has 
been repeatedly challenged on points of fact, and, so far ag 
I know, the challenge has gone unanswered. 

As a philosopher expert in no field, and consequently 
beglamoured by Spengler in all of them, I can only find faut 
with his logic. And here the charge, one of inconsisteney 
and self-contradiction, is serious. I will take an example, 

Early in his book Spengler stresses the obvious point that 
all history is in a sense subjective, our view of any period 
being coloured by the circumstances and limitations of ow 
own. ‘“ There is,’ he says, “no history in itself.’ This 
subjectivism, however, is not to be deplored. “It is not 
incompatible with, rather it is essential to a profound knowledge 
of men, that the appraiser should see through glasses of his 
own colour.” 

In the next line, however, Marxians are indicted because 
the materialist conception of history, being objective, lacks 
the virtue claimed for the subjective. Now it may, of course, 
be true that our vision of history must of necessity be distorted, 
though most of us would hold that we approximate to historical 
truth as we progressively eliminate the distortion. But, if 
it is the case that historical vision must be distorted, why is 
the materialist conception criticized because it is not ? 

The second defect is obscurity. Spengler’s writing is often 
vivid and picturesque. His work, indeed, is studded with 
aphorisms and epigrams, which are less the product of verbal 
dexterity than of the logical drive of his thought seeking 
forceful expression. ‘Thus he concludes a passage on the power 
of the modern Press to mould public thought while inhibiting 
private thinking :—‘* Formerly a man did not dare to think 
freely. Now he dares, but cannot ; his will to think is only a 
willingness to think to order, and this is what he feels as his 


liberty.” Discussing the limits of human thinking he writes, 
“Can criticism ... solve the great questions, or can it 


merely pose them? At the beginning of knowledge we think 
the former. But the more we know the more certain we 
become of the latter. So long as we hope we call the secret 
a problem.” . 

These are examples of his style at its best. More frequently, 
however, he lapses into a pompous unintelligibility which 
reflects less the difficulty of what he is saying than his own 
inability to say it properly. It is not so much the expression 
of obseurity, which is pardonable, as obscurity of expression, 
which is not. What, for example, are we to make of sentences 
such as “‘ The struggle for the Caesar title becomes more and 
more negroid and might have gone on century after century in 
increasingly primitive and, therefore, ‘eternal’ forms” ? 
Or this on the consummation of Cacsarism ? ‘ It is the réci- 
dive of a form-fulfilled world into primitiveness, into the 
cosmic history-less.””. Now I cannot avoid the suspicion that 
factual inaccuracies, tricks of reasoning -and an obscurity which 
at times seems almost deliberate, have played no small part 
in building up the impressive structure of Spengler’s world 
history. It may well be that without them it would fall to 
the ground. C. E. M. Joan. 


The Ready Writers 


Letters: 1775-1824. Edited 
Illustrated. 21s.) 


Barnard Powell. 


(Duckworth. 


by Anthony 
Iv history had not told us that Sir Andrew Barnard was a 
distinguished soldier prominent both in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo, if he was not known as one of the founders of 
the Garrick Club, and if it was not for his many and warmly 
attached correspondents alluding to him as “a prime fellow,” 
** sweet-blooded ” and “of a heavenly temper,’ we should 


be inclined to look on him as a somewhat commonplace 
individual. It is, therefore, difficult to assent to the opinion 
of Mr. Powell, who edits the Barnard Letters, that Sir Andrew 
is the “hero” of the book. His own letters are kindly 
enough but on the whole dull. It is on the letters which are 
written round him that the charm of the book depends, and 
of that there is plenty—a charm which consists of easy, 
familiar and good-humoured writing, notably in the letters 
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of Dr. Johnson's friend, Thomas Barnard, Bishop of Limerick, 
and in those of his daughter-in-law, Lady Anne, whose Letters 
from the Cape (not of course published in his book) are a 
perpetual delight, but who is more widely known as the 
writer of Auld Robin Gray. 

The Bishop’s letters were written from Treland between 
1804, a time of bitter trouble for that 

Isabella, familiarly and 
who, though unfortunately 


the years 1797 and 
distracted country, to 
affectionately known as ** Boots,” 
of her own letters have been preserved, was an inde- 


his niece 


none 
fatigable and obviously a most delightfully inspiring corre- 
spondent. To her the Bishop writes unbuitoned and quite 

*our murders and other outrages, continue 


unalarmed of how 
* Law he had a 


every night as merrily as ever,’ or how 
Mightv Pretty Ducl on the other side of the river which we 


What strikes about the 


saw out of our windows.” one 

Bishop's letters is their detached calm. There were ** the French 
in the Bay” in °98, Lord Edward Fitzgerald's rebellion 
was in full swing, and the Irish Parliament was_ being 


abolished ; but his Lordship, wholly unperturbed by these 
portents. will rally Isabella on her chances of a good marriage 
among the military will discuss the propriety of his own 
second marriage-venture at the age of seventy-seven with a 
I lose her (as I expect to do), 


girl of twenty-two, and * if 
and will complain that 


I shall certainly look out for a third ” ; 
* our claret here [in Limerick] is abominable, but still worse in 
London.” Meanwhile, the rebels are * Delivering their arms 
in Thousands, and Paddy takes the oaths of Allegianse with 
as little difliculty to the King as he did to be true to the 
French; He would be glad to see the oath he would not Take.” 
“T think,” adds the prelate, * it would be a charity to Hang 
some more of them.” 

With Lady Anne’s letters we 
London—to the agitation over Queen Caroline’s trial, to the 
affectations of Mrs. Fitzherbert, whom Lady Anne considered 
and to George IV., of whom, on the strength of a 


pass to the wider world of 


a humbug. 


prosperous,” 
little bunch of Love in the corner of this [ Berkeley] 
A very sweet as well as a very brilliant woman. 


figures on the letter-writing stage. 
occur once or twice. 
the subject of military discipline, 
of Kent, 
tyrannical martinet. 
undergraduate friend, writes about duels and seuffles with the 


of Vienna, 
check ; that is to say, they have literally been thrashed most 


thirty-five years’ friendship, she can paint a much more 
favourable picture than is commonly presented. Indeed, it is 
difficult to think wholly badly of a Prince who. in announcing 
to Lady Anne the appointment of Sir Andrew as Groom of the 


Bedchamber, can address her as ** My dear old Friend ” and 
end, “God bless you. Your ever affectionate friend, 
G. RR.” Sir Andrew, too, speaks of the King’s ** amiable and 
affectionate manners” and declares that “my attachment 
to him as an Individual is most sincere.” All Lady Anne's 
letters reveal her own lovable personality. ‘* Dearest of 
Andrews,” she will write, “ it is an age since I heard from you, 
but the point is that you are nice, beloved, brave and 


and again, “ At the present moment we are a 
9 
Square ° 


but still interesting or amusing 
Moore's letters 
There are some considerate letters, on 
to Sir Andrew the Duke 
Victoria’s father, who was not wholly a 
A Mr. Ponsonby, apparently a Trinity 


There are many other minor. 
Sir John 


from 


Queen 


Dublin police. <A_ fellow-soldier tells how in 1796 “the 
French were about six weeks back within two hundred miles 
but have, as the Directory term it, received a 


damnably.” Another soldier-friend, Lt.-Col. C. Beckwith, 
produces in 1824 a remarkably prescient account of the United 
States: “they have a they 
create for themselves a brilliant futurity, they look coolly on 
great distances and are willing to grapple with great difliculties, 
and easily connect the Mersey and Missouri, in their mind’s eye 
and in sober reality,” but somewhat discounts the value of his 
laudatory forecast by adding, “ these countries contain and 
develop daily all the elements of those which are the 
common appanage of mankind.” 


propensity to extravagance, 


* curses ” 


English Place-Names 


The Place-Names of the North Riding of Yorkshire. By 
\. H. Smith. English Place-Name Society. Vol. V. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 20s.) 

Tut English Place-Name 

with Professors Mawer and Stenton as its editors, is doing 

most valuable and interesting work for English history and 

English philology. The Society began by publishing a 

general introduction to the survey of English place-names, 

which treats of their main sources and of their most frequent 
prefixes and suffixes. Since then, the editors have produced 
three excellent volumes on the place-names of Buckingham- 
shire, of Bedford and Hunts, and, in collaboration with Mr, 
F, T. S. Houghton, of Worcestershire, with its many specialized 
forms. Now fifth volume on the North Riding, 
which is the work of Mr. A. H. Smith of Leeds University 
with the co-operation of the editors. 
much more to be done, but the Place-Name Survey is now well 
more 


Society, founded a few years ago 


comes a 
There is, of course, very 


under way, and each volume as it appears seems 
fascinating and more instructive than its predecessor. 
The method followed is to take the county divisions— 
hundreds or, as in the North Riding, wapentakes—alpha- 
betically, and in each to deal with the parishes alphabetically ; 
in each parish the townships and in each township the place- 
names are similarly arranged. An excellent index facilitates 
reference. For each place-name are given all the early 
forms that can be traced and dated, whether from pre-Conquest 
deeds or later rolls, cartularies and other sources. The 
editor then gives his interpretation of the name, with the 
probable etymology and any connexions that it may have 
With other names. With the history of the name before us, 
usually from the Conquest and often earlier, we do not need 
to make the random guesses with which bygone antiquaries 
were satisfied. When the place-names of a county are thus 
systematically interpreted, we can form a definite idea of the 
people who gave these names to places. We can thus arrive 
at very interesting conclusions as to the early history of the 
county, the races who settled in it at different periods, the 
probable fate of the British (Celtic) aborigines, and so on, 
and we these results with the evidence that 


can compare 


written history and archaeology offered for the obscure 
eenturies before Duke William came. 

In the ease of the North Riding, 
possible to confirm and elucidate from the place-names the 
story of the Scandinavian invasions that swamped the earlier 
Anglian settlements just as they in turn had wiped out the 
Britons of Elmet. A Danish army late in the ninth century 


Mr. Smith has found it 


occupied the southern part of the Riding. mainly in the 
fertile river valleys. In the tenth century another set of 
arrived. Norwegians crossed the North Sea and 


invaders 
settled along or near the coast 
Pickering. Other Norwegians came over from 
crossed the Pennine into Richmondshire and Teesdale. 
of these Norwegians had intermarried with the Trish, and they 
brought Irishmen with them, for a number of place-names 
contain definitely Irish elements, such as Patrick Brompton, 
Arrathorne and Oran, and personal like Gilmychel, 
Ghilpatric and Colman. The archaeologist can point to crosses 
of this period, as at Middleham, which show frish influence, 
so that the two sets of facts complement one another, and 
prove that Irish immigration into England began at a far 
earlier date than is commonly supposed. 

Turning from the general to the particular, we can commend 
the detailed list of place-names as an unfailing source of 
The modern forms are more often than not deceptive ; 


at Searborough, Whitby, and 
Ireland and 
some 


names 


interest. 
their meaning, as revealed by the early forms, is seldom what 


we might expect. Scarborough, for instance, has nothing 
to do with “ Sear.” The sages refer to it as ** Skarthaborg,” 
and ‘“ Skarthi,” meaning hare-lip, was the nickname of 
Thorgils, the Viking who founded the stronghold in 966-7. 


Hinderwell, the station for Runswick, appears in Domesday 


Book as Hildrewelle, showing that it was the well of St. Hildor 
Hilda, whose nunnery at Whitby was famous. Rosedale 
had nothing to do with flowers, but was the valley of a Norse- 
originally spelt Feizbi, was the 


man named Russi. Faceby, 


farm of one Feit. Yearsley appears first as Euerslage and 
later as Yeveresleye, and stands for the forest-clearing (leah) 
of one Kofor, which in Anglo-Saxon meant wild boar. Rich- 


mond was the name given to his castle hy the Norman Karl 
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Alan, and acquired by the town that grew up round the fortress 
on a site which the natives knew as Hindrelac. Saltergate, 
the road over the moors from Pickering to Whitby, is thought 
to have got its name from the traffic in the alum mined in 
Cleveland. Such entries, taken at random, may serve to 
exemplify the interesting information which Mr. Smith has 
brought together. The enterprise of the English Place-Name 
Society deserves the fullest encouragement, and its volumes 
should be in every publie library. 


Playthings of the Past 
Children’s Toys of Bygone Days. By Karl Groeber. 
lated by Philip Hereford. (Batsford. 32s.) 
CHILDREN, throughout the ages, have probably played with 
very much the same toys, for toys are merely miniature copies 
of those objects which come within a child’s field of vision. 


Trans- 


Dolls, animals, and various household implements have 
therefore always been amongst children’s playthings. No 


doubt, as we learn from Herr Groeber’s fascinating book, in 
ancient Egypt children played with toy crocodiles, in the 
Middle Ages with armoured knights on horseback, in the days 
of Frederick the Great soldiers were naturally the vogue, 
and the French Revolution was the signal for toy guillotines. 
A story is told of no less a person than Goethe, who, in 
December, 1793, 

“asks his Mother in Frankfurt to get him such a guillotine for his 
son August; and in reply he certainly got some home truths. In 
her decisive manner she wrote to him by return of post: * Dear 
Son, Anything I can do to please you is gladly done and gives me 
joy ;—but to buy such an infamous implement of murder—that 
1 will not do at any price. If I had authority, the maker should 
be put in the stocks, and have the machine publicly burned by the 
common executioner. What! let the young play with anything 
se horrible—-place in their hands for their diversion murder and 
bloodshedding ¥ No, that will never do!’ ” 

To-day, in our age of machinery, boys may want acroplanes 
and steamships and engines, but girls still demand dolls and 
animals. 

The child, however, does not appreciate any better elabor- 
ately contrived copies of originals than he does the simplest 
type of toy; for everything is to the child whatever he 
chooses to make it. A clothes peg with a bit of rag round it 
may be the most exquisitely beautiful princess, or an old wheel 
tied to a stick the fastest express train that ever ran. In 
fact, most imaginative children love simple toys best : there 
js more scope for their imagination. The supply of toys has 
at all times necessarily corresponded to the demand. One 
Interesting change, however, is worth noting ; in the sixteenth 
century and well into the nineteenth century ~ the doll was 
always a lady, dressed with the very latest fashion, or as in 
dolls’ houses, the working mistress of the house surrounded 
by her maids and attendants,” whereas present day dolls 


for children are almost invariably babies or little girls. We 
seem, in some ways, to be less sophisticated to-day. On the 


other hand, the educational or, perhaps, one should say 
constructional, toy is now rapidly becoming popular. 

The history of the toy industry in Germany is most interest- 
ingly told. Its centre from the fifteenth century has been 
Nuremberg, where dolls, dolls’ houses, tin soldiers, and toys 
of most varied descriptions have been made, diminishing in 
artistic merit as they have ceased to be the work of individual 
craftsmen and have been turned out by the thousand in 
factories. 

More than half of this book is devoted to the most fasci- 
nating illustrations of toys ofthe past. The elegant Parisian 
dolls are, indeed, charming as are also many of the Swedish and 
German dolls. Not one of the toys illustrated in this book is 
grotesque. Perhaps our present day atrocities date from the 
birth of the Gollywog. We heartily congratulate the author 
of this book for his sympathetic treatment of so delightful a 
theme, in so attractive a setting. 
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The German Youth Movement 


Britain and Germany: a Frank Discussion Instigateg by 
Members of the Younger Generation. Edited by R, 
Gardiner and Heinz Rocholl. (Williams and Norgate. 7s, bi 

Tuer Editors of this book have made a much-needed attemp 

to analyse the minds of post-war youth. They have chose, 

what is probably the best possible method, and have le, 
number of young Englishmen and Germans express their oy, 
feelings on the War. Much of their material is on the heay, 
side and the tone is rather didactic, with overpoweringly long 

Germanic sentences, but some of the essays, on the other hay 

are full of extremely interesting thought. 

Mr. Gardiner has done perhaps more than anyone to hel 
Englishmen and Germans to understand one another. Ty 
abortive journeys of some of our statesmen to southern cling 
have been to some extent offset—or their effects repaired—} 
the brilliantly successful visit of many young Germans 4 
England. In 1927 Mr. Gardiner brought over a contingent ¢ 
forty-six young Germans and arranged a really remarkabj 
tour for them in England. ‘ The real test of the compan 
was put by the last week of festivals in the towns. This begy 
with Matins in the mighty Cathedral of Durham, at the ey 
of which we gave a short recital of sacred music from th 
chancel steps. In the afternoon we took part in a join 
festival with three teams of miners; at the end of the pm. 
gramme we had the entire company singing in a mer 
polonaise to supper in the University (Armstrong) Union, thy 
evening being concluded with a torchlight procession. Th 
following day the vicar of Newcastle made our visit 
integral part of the (Cathedral) service at Evensong. Th 
Church was filled to the Iast seat. We have seldom felt s 
deeply at one with the English as we did in this church 
(Extract from the report of the German leaders of the e 
pedition.) Another passage refers to “a longish march oye 
the wild dark moorlands from Rothbury.” Romanticism, you 
may say, and indeed the coating of sentiment is laid on to 
thickly for many an Englishman; but he must take it o 
leave it, for the German Youth Movement will have no com: 
promise with materialism. 

The ostensible object of this book is to start a ** frank dis 
cussion by members of the younger generation.” It is an 
admirable object, but essays on the origin of the War and th 
common destinies of the Anglo-Saxon peoples are subjects o 
which the treatment can scarcely be anything but trite. | What 
is of really first-rate interest is the light that it throws on th 
German Youth Movement. ‘ To be in the middle of it is t 
feel oneself in the presence of something very “ big “—at 


attitude of mind different to any you are used to— exhausting 
but strangely impressive.’ The Youth Movement, we ar 


told, has no concrete “end.” ‘One Bund stresses world 
unity, another Catholicism, while still another revives the 
old German gods. The unity lies in attitude rather than end, 
and is strengthened by countless romantic associations.” 

In one article a German gives his first impressions of England 
—and they are not cheering. He went to Wembley and “ it 
seemed like the sunset of the day of the Britons, extravagant 
but rather chilly, gay, but somehow listless. Admitted that 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition was ugly and raw, it was 
nevertheless a beginning, whereas Wembley seemed more like 
an end.” A pre-War German would not have felt like this 
He might have been jealous but he would have been filled with 
a secret admiration. ‘Oh, yes, but how do you know this 
young German wasn't just as jealous ?*’ The answer to this 
lies in a study of the German Youth Movement. 


The Challenge to Geneva 


Vol. I. the Year Book of the Internat 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


A Survey of Fascism. 

Centre of Fascist Studies. 
* Fascism isa party only in name, in point of fact it isan army.” 
Hicre in this * strictly scientific 
pure gospel of the State militant, 
find Herr von Binzer writing of the trend of Fascist opinion 
in Germany in the strain of Treitschke and the war-mongering 
professors. This is only one of various affirmations implying that 
all the other nations are out of step with Italy because they 
continue to listen to the “ sirens of international democracy,” 


* exposition of Fascism is the 
and we are not surprised to 


and bearing a family likeness to that pan-Germanism which 
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the Greé é 
the world is everywhere . being organized for peace through 
co-operation, as the only means of safeguarding each valuable 
national personality, such a doctrine is patently obsolete. 
The only question is whether it is still dangerous. 

The flame of local patriotism burns brightly in Switzerland, 
and the good folk of Lausanne, it is said, have never quite 
recovered from their disappointment that Geneva should have 
peen preferred as the seat of the League of Nations. And so 
apparently, like Malvolio with his * I'll be revenged on the 
whole pack of you,” they have offered their pleasant city to 
be.the headquarters of the International Centre of Fascist 
Studies (Cinef). It is a clear case of retribution. For, as it 
stands revealed in this little book of essays on its tenets and 
its achievements, Fascism is a challenge to Geneva and all 
that Geneva stands for in the modern world. Our Italian 
friends who are at a loss to understand why the new régime in 
Italy is not popular abroad need look no further. The choice 
is not, as they would have us believe, one between Rome and 
Moscow, for both Fascism and Bolshevism are in essence 
forms of reaction born of despair. The attempts here to 
conjure up the Fascist idea in France, in Germany and in 
Ireland are simply pathetic—the paper on France being 
contributed by a Portuguese! And if Communism can _ be 
described as an “ anti-historical movement,” which is the 
verdict of Signor Olivetti, Socialist turned Syndicalist, and now 
one of the hierarchy of the Ministry of Corporations, Fascism 
is surely no less anti-historical, for it disregards everything 
that has happened in the world since the Reformation, the 
seed of self-expression from which has sprung that unity in 
diversity which we call modern civilization. 

Thus in the introductory essay a distinguished Dutch 
Catholic informs us that “the Reformation sanctioned for 
each individual the power of divine inspiration,” also that 
the French Revolution, the industrial revolution, doctrinaire 
Liberalism and Socialism are the direct political and economic 
fundamentally false rationalistic 
we are told, to restore 


consequences of a 


philosophy. The aim of Fascism is, 
those social and political principles (defined by Mr. J. 5S. 
Barnes, author of The Universal Aspects of Fascism, as 
responsibility, hierarchy. and discipline) which governed the 
civilized world before the triumph of individualism, and it is 
Italy's privilege as the direct heir of Rome to be the first 
country to apply them in the the modern 
nation-State. The point is made that the actual form Fascism 
has taken, i.e., a personal dictatorship, is by no means an 
essential attribute. With agreement, nor 
can anyone be blind to the positive achievements of Signor 


conditions of 


this we are in 
Mussolini's Government. 

Mr. Barnes, as Secretary of the “ Cinef,” translates a number 
ofthe papers appearing here and contributes one himself on the 
reform of the State. This and others relating the history of 
the last ten years in Italy are well worth reading, although 
Signor Villari can scarcely expect us to credit his statement 
that outrages committed by Fascists were invariably affairs of 
“vigour, courage and enterprise, whereas the Reds never 
attacked except by treachery or in overwhelming superiority 
of numbers * ! But. when it comes to justifying the revolution 
in Italy in the name of a philosophy which was in fact thought 
of after the event, we can only marvel at human credulity: 


Roman London 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). 
An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in London. 
Vol. 111. Roman London. (Stationery Office. 18s.) 

Aut. that is definitely known about Roman London, with a 

modicum of instructed comment, is to be found in the new 

Monuments Commission, 

Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, 


volume Historical 
whose labours cannot be over-praised. 
Mr. R. G. Collingwood, Mr. Bushe-Fox, Dr. G. F. Hill, and 
other leading experts in Roman-British antiquities have 
collaborated in the preparation of the book. Every extant 
maps, diagrams, photo- 


issued by the 


relic of Roman days is described ; 
graphs and coloured plates of mosaic pavements are lavishly 
provided ; the indexes are remarkable. All earlier books on 
the subject are now superseded: for the study of Roman 
London this volume will henceforth be the indispensable 


production, 
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1t War was fought to destroy. In these days, when We may indicate one or two of the main conclusions. First 


of all, the Thames in Roman days was much lower than it is 
now, perhaps fifteen feet or more, so that the tidal action 
at the site of London Bridge was less powerful. There is no 
certain evidence for a pre-Roman London. Between the 
year 43, when the legions arrived, and 60 when Boudicca 
(or Boadicea) sacked London, Romanized traders and crafts- 
men appear to have settled in fair numbers on the hill where 
Leadenhall Market now stands. After the suppression of the 
British revolt the new city was surrounded by a wall, which 
took in the eastern hill just named and the hill on which St. 
Paul's is built. The wall was probably of the first century. 
Much later, in the third century, the wall was strengthened 
by bastions. London by then was the recognized centre of 
the Roman province. When the legions departed, a few 
traders remained within the walled city. The invading Jutes 
and Saxons probably sailed up the river past London without 
troubling to attack it: they wanted land to farm and were 
not interested in towns. In the sixth century some Jutes, 
who were keen traders, probably settled in London. 
after Augustine’s coming the old bishopric of London was 
revived in 604.  Thenceforward London rapidly grew. 
Such in brief is the early history of London. Dr. Wheeler 
shrewdly observes that the Celtic derivation of the name Lon- 
dinium no more proves that the city was founded by Celts 
than does the name of Canberra prove that the new Common- 
wealth capital was set up by blackfellows. The volume 
contains a mass of evidence to substantiate these leading 


Soon 


doctrines, 


Fiction 
“ For Better, for Worse ” 


By Arnold Bennett Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Henry Handel Richardson. 


Accident. 

Ultima Thuile. By 
7s. 6d.) 

Ir yeu believe that it is unpardonable of Mr. Arnold Bennett 


(Hememann, 


to have presented humanity, out of his boundless vitality, 


with so few masterpieces, you will not be placated by 
Accident, Some who read last week the distinguished author's 
reiterated insistence that the need of the English novel is 
brutality, and its foe sentimentality, may be excited or 


dismayed. Accident is as * brutal ” as a lump of barley sugar ; 
and, since it distils tears, kisses, and scent at two pounds per 
facile reconciliations, why should 
one not call it sentimental ? The Arnold Bennett who theo- 
retically adores the great French and Russian 
far away. It is as diflicult to think of the writer of Accident 
lost in the perusal of Dostoevsky or Maupassant as to believe 
his heroine, the elegant Pearl, asserts that 
has read ** the Hammonds’ books.” 

Accident is simply one of Mr. Bennett's entertaining gestures ; 


bottle, and concludes in 


novelists is 


when she she 


and, because his own zest never palls, entertained we are. 
Only we have been better amused in the days when the dream 
of wealth was a merry magic and the Grand Babylon Hotel 
the caravanserai for an Arabian Nights’ amazement. 
Nowadays we almost resent, occasionally, these hard-bitten 
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millionaires, grimly concealing an astonishing uxoriousness, 
these spoiled and ever-bridling young women, far more 
mysterious to the author than to us, and all this joyous 
preoccupation with the little luxuries of the very rich. We 
remember the young Sophia, the tender Anna of the Five 
Towns, the mothering heart of Elsic, and regard artificial 
Pearls with ingratitude. 

Real ingratitude, for, after all, Accident intends nothing 
but diversion, for I hardly take seriously the references to 
the Prelude, occasionally read by Alan Frith-Walter in the 
train-de-luxe that bears him to his wife in Genoa. As an 
unusually sensitive and tolerant capitalist, he observes porters, 
attendants, and the like. with a reflection that there is another 
world than his own. Still, it appears merely to add piquancy 
to his own happy lot. But when, after many delays and 
encounters, he his daughter-in-law, the beautiful 
Pearl, in the corridor of the train, he learns that his son Jack 
has become so deeply agitated by the social problem that he 
of Parliament. The 
such a course would 


meets 


proposes to become a Labour member 
newly-wedded Pearl, infuriated because 
make her look ridiculous, has suddenly taken flight towards 
her mother. (Cause and effect scem slightly antiquated.) 
Alan, charmed by the beauty, the chic, and what he considers 
the intelligence of the young woman, pleads that perhaps 
Jack should net be penalized for an honest conviction ; but 
without success. In the end, partly because Jack dashingly 
takes an aeroplane to catch the train at Aix-les-Bains, partly 
because they are all emotionally shaken by a dramatic rail- 
accident, the two capitulate to each other, though Pearl, 
having used her sex-fascination triumphally, decides that she 
even with a Alan 
will have a stormy and splendid matrimonial 


can endure marriage Labour member. 
thinks they 
carecr. 
The slight story, of course, is supported by many light 
bright dialogues, and scenes of much vivacity like those at 
But the author's tumultuous vocabu- 
becomes alarmingly limited, and his mannerisms take 


ring. “It was nothing, and it was tremen- 


sSoulogne and Modane. 
lary 


. . 
on a mechanic 
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dous.” Very good—but not for all the time. When thj — 
really trivial constantly become amazing, terrific, mary ellous, } 
in Mr. Bennett's glorified slang, what is left for the somethj,, | 
prodigious that does happen occasionally ? —Ingratitug, 
again, for this gaily turned piece of amusement! It is oq j 
that we have become hungry for the essentials rather thay 
the accidents of Mr. Bennett's genius. 
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“Marriage is a continuous, charming, frightful, Periloy 
battle between the sexes ” says the author of Accident, Ty 
third volume of Henry Handel Richardson’s Australigg 
trilogy, Ultima Thule, resolves itself into an intimate ay 
detailed chronicle of the last phase of such conflict, whe 


all the charm is gone, and heroic compassion alone Outlasty h 


the thickening perils of the way. Conflict it must be, when oy 
or other refuses the candour of comradeship. In the firg 
volume of The Fortunes of Richard Mahoney, the hero, gazing @ 
little Polly’s oval face, vows to print only lines of happiney 
there. With sombre patience, with relentless fidelity to charg. 
ter, the third now achieves the melancholy irony of the author’ 
purpose. From the first, the strain of dillidence, the haughti. 
ness, the dreaminess, at once Richard’s weakness and bij 
apology, proves him no effective colonist. We find him bac 
in Australia for the third time, at the age of fifty, his fortune 
gone; partly by his own lack of foresight, partly by the 
rascality of others. His wife Mary, altered from the Victoria 
idolizing girl into a capable and courageous woman, embittere 
sometimes by her husband’s follies of self-confidence, follows 


ona 


Rem 


C 


with three small children. In Melbourne, in the evil an reac 
desolating Barambogic, in seaside Shortlands, he fights to dict: 
recover a decent income for his family, and fails. He is V 
physically and mentally outworn. Mary struggles, endlessly o 
disappointed by Richard’s vain hopes, vacillations, and i. 
evasions, tortured into hatred by the caprices that are reall Fre 
symptoms of an insanity of fear. Richard’s agonizing dan 
defeat under the crude and mocking regard of Barambogie 1 
and Shortlands is related with an intense comprehension of sub. 
flayed nerves and collapsing brain which reminds one of C 
Dreiser's description of the fall of Hurstwood, though the style ingt 
in this novel, maintaining a certain old-fashioned dignity, was 
refusing to share the agitation of its matter, achieves 4 Spa 
different effect. The heroic Mary becomes a_ postmistress exct 
in iron-grey Gymgurra, rescues her husband from the misery “ br 
of a callous asylum, and tends him with unfailing pity till mea 
his too slowly approaching death. This part is very moving, una 
for the author does not shrink from observing the wrongs of ; 
pity. Compassion for the husband in this case means the | bool 
shame, the disquiet. the horror of the children. 

Composed, deliberate, a little otiose as is the manner of this F 
writer, a relentless sincerity harrows the record of life fairly thr 
begun, honourably continued, and lost in the everyday [ 
misery of false friends, the death ef children, crushing debt, toh 
intimate altercation, and gradual insanity. Australia has been to « 
no friend to Richard, who never gave her his affection. Yet T 
one feels the Spirit of the country behind the sorrowful story, peo 
choosing her own lovers, rejecting nostalgic hearts, flinging Ger 
snares of her peculiar colour, sound, and scent round the infants of | 


born on her soil, working out her destiny. It may need 

a patient reader to appreciate the patient method of Henry fr 
Handel Richardson 
the come and go of minor characters, the minute psychology 


to realize the large scale of the picture, te 


with its flashes of illumination. Whoever reads to the end n 
must reflect how much is suffered, how much endured, how 
much resented, how much forgiven, in the history of 
an average pair of mortals seeking to feed and educate th 
their children. Racnuet. ANNAND ‘TAYLOR. 

THE SPLENDID JOURNEY. By Honoré Willsie Morrow. : 


(Heinemann. 5s.)— This story of a pioneer boy has an old- 
fashioned flavour and a sturdiness about it that is reminiscent 
of books like The Swiss Family Robinson, Masterman Ready, 
and other favourites of our youth. Tt has also, in common with 


Ma 


them, a religious atmosphere and a moral. The publishers Ti 
claim that “it becomes a classic for everybody who has 4 al 
spice of the pioneer in them.” While we feel that this state- 
ment suggests a superlative merit that the book does not 
possess, we agree that it deserves to be a great favourite : 
among children. John, the eldest of the Sager family was ' 


a devil-may-care irresponsible boy when his parents decided 
to leave Ohio and trek to Oregon. His father and mother 
died during the long march, leaving John in charge of five € 
brothers and sisters and a tiny baby. Friends wanted to 
divide up the family, but John and * his children ran away 
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should have learnt in many years of study in the usual wa 

What astonishes me still more is that one can learn so well 

; without using a singel | English.” 124 
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bogie The present writer can speak with knowledge on this UP the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 
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e of Calling at the Institute to ——- of learning a 
style sanmre int hi w method. he anguage ent 
‘s inquire into this new method, he pe : a , 
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sirly through. language. 

das There was not a single English word in this book, yet The first describes the Pelman French Course. 
ebt, to his utter amazement, he was able to read it from cover The second describes the Pelman Italian Course. 
een to cover without a mistake, The third describes the Pelman Spanish Course. 
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Yet This is typical of the experiences of they thousands of The fourth describes the Pelman German Course. 


ory, peopl who are learning French, Spam h, Italian or i it Reed on eke rhe Gift of Tonsues 
ring German by this new method. Here are a few examples for it to-day to the Pelman [1 te (Languages Dent). 9% Pelman 
nts of letters received from those who are following it: House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.( 
»f the four editions you reauit 
eed “T have learnt more French during the last three months © = diene Ze 
ny from your Course than I learnt during some four or five years’ State the particular language in which yi 1 at erested, anda 
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ce : é , new Pelman method arning that language, will | 
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ate than six months since I | (S.M. 181 : To THE PELMAN INSTITUTE (Languages Dept.), 
‘IT have obtained a remunerative post in the City solely on ; 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the § $5 ‘ oi 
OW. language before I began your Course eight months ago.” : Please send me a “The Git ] 
id- (1.F.121.) ! with full particulars of the 
ent , ? : ro 
dy, Matriculation Passed. : PELMAN FRENCH COURSE 
j ‘a AS ; : , Ra ee ee : SPANIS JURSE c 
ith [ was able to pass London matriculation (in Spanish) last H PELMAN PANISH ce UR E t 
ers Jun ith minimum labour and no drudgery, although [| was ‘ PELMAN GERMAN COURSE ) of 
Pe always reckoned a ‘dud’ at languages.” (S.B. 373.) PELMAN ITALIAN COURSE 
ite- i 
not “My grateful thanks to you for making so attractive the : 
‘ite learning of French. I am 40 next week and am delighted to} NAMI 
vas be able to say I accomplished at 40 what I turned aside from: 
led at 20 as t ditheult.” 4 636.) : ADDRES 
er “T have only been learning German for four months; now I} 
ive can not only read it, but also speak it well.” (G.M. 148.) 5 
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ay “T am extremely pleased with the (Italian) Course. | ind 

tot tl atest possible service to me during a recent visit to 
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a 


A STORY. 


By THE LAIRD. 


HE man who can tell a good story is always sure 
of a welcome; and if he has the ability to tell his 
story in print, he is rewarded as well as applauded. 

But, whether told by word of mouth or in print, it is 
the manner of telling the story that matters. For every 
good story that is well told or well written, there are a 
hundred which are ruined by unskilful recital. So much 
depends on the telling. 

Particularly is this the case with the written story ; this 
I can say from my experience as an editor. There is 
amongst would-be contributors an admirable fertility of 
invention, but great dearth of technical skill. 

Tue Spectator, in a recent article on “ The Art of 
Writing,” comments upon this in the following terms :— 

“We have already expressed our surprise . that 
“those who desire to write for the public do not 
“ pay more attention to the details of what is a very 
“ subtle art.” 

‘Sune Spectator adds the remark :— 

“What marvellous stories could be written if the 
“talk of adventurers could be writien down as it is 
“ spoken by many a fireside.” 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the com- 
ment made by Tite Spectator in the course of a previous 
article upon the same theme : 

‘The task of the future is to teach men and women 

“eho have the gift of writing well to master the 
‘difficult technique of modern journalism. “Tt was, 
I believe, a realization of this need for training 
‘capable and well-educated men and women to hold 
‘the many responsible positions that have to be filled 
“in modern aewspaper offices that induced Lord 
“ Northcliffe to assist in founding the London School 
‘of Journalism, Its patrons now include all the 
‘principal proprietors of the great newspapers, and 
“under the direction of Sir Max Pemberton it 
‘offers to those who wish to become journalists the 
careful personal tuition Having been 
‘allowed to examine its work in practice, I] can only 
‘envy those who have received such sympathetic and 
‘highly skilled instruction in their early efforts. The 
“ series of lessons that are sent lo cach correspondent 
‘who enrols for the various courses go far to make 
‘clear what each journalist should aim at; but the 
‘most valuable part of the training is the very full 
“and candid opinion that is given upon everything 
‘that is submitted.” 

Tt I may offer a little friendly advice to those who 
have stories to tell, but who have never succeeded in 
getting them accepted, 1 would urge them to cultivate 
the art of shaping and dressing their stories aright. The 
plot and the characters are merely the raw materials 
which will be made or marred according to the skill, or 
Jack of skill, of the narrator. 

Plot or Treatment 

As a matter of fact, the telling is often more important 
than even the plot! This may startle those who delude 
themselves into believing that a good plot will succeed 
in spite of amateurish writing. Any editor will tell you 
that a thin plot or even an old plot is more acceptable, 


“ost 


if well written, than the most ingenious new plot badly 
handled. Some of the masterpieces in short story work 
have rather thin plots if you examine them narrowly; 


but the skill of the narrator has made gems of them, 


Maupassant’s “ La Parure,” held to be the finest short 
story in the world, has really a very slight plot—a neck 


Jace borrowed and lost—but see what its author made of 
it. Our own George Gissing gave us many gems which 
owed much to their setting. Similarly, Alphonse Daudet 
had a happy facility for taking slight incidents and making 
perfectly delightful stories and sketches of them. And 


} 





who will deny that Conan Doyle’s “ Story of Waterly 


owes everything to the manner of its telling? 

The point is, indeed, abundantly illustrated by the wo, 
of those who have taken a Course at the London Sey 
of Journalism—scores of whom have had preyioy 
rejected stories accepted (and by the very editors y 
had refused them) after they had been re-modelled uy 
the guidance of the instructor. 

Let no would-be story-writer waste his good mate; 
until he has acquired the art of using it; in other wor 
let him learn how to write his stories. Scores of th 
to whom I have given this advice have acted upon it q 
they have never had reason to regret it. I have sey 
good many along to my friend, Sir Max Pemberton, 
the London School of Journalism, and, under his a 
guidance and that of his experienced colleagues, ¢} 
have successfully mastered that technique without wh 
good story-writing is impossible. In some cases I kr 
that, quite early in the Course, earnings have more t 
paid for the cost of the whole training. 

One exceptional case recently came under my notice 
that of a middle-aged teacher in a small country t 
who had been, for some time, trying to get her \ 
accepted ; but in vain. She enrolled for the Short St 
Course at the London School of Journalism, and noy 
two or three years later—she is earning a regular inco 
of £1,000 a year! 

How Success is Won 

This may be an exceptional case, but I have kn 
others almost as remarkable. I do not want to sugg 
to anyone that the process of training a story-writer 
so simple that success can be guaranteed. None but 
quack would pretend to guarantee success; so m 
depends upon the student himself. The finest course 
the world and the most conscientious teaching can be 
little account unless they are coupled with earnest w 
on the part of the student. 

I am obliged to say this because so many get the not 
that they have only to pay a fee and work perfunctor 
through a set of stereotyped lessons in order to m: 
“Jots of money” by their pens. Such mistaken peo; 
will only waste their time and- money; there is no pla 
for them in the story world. 

But, given the resoluticn to work and to learn, 
accept experienced advice and to follow  painstak 
guidance, I know of no surer road to success than 
Course of training under Sir Max Pemberton. I ha 
seen so much of the work of this School, and I know 
much of the successes achieved by its students, that 
give my opinion with full confidence. 

The quality of the instruction is perhaps best evidence 
by the fact that London School of Journalism stude: 
contribute plentifully to some of the most  exclusi 
magazines and journals—pericdicals which accept or 
high-class work. Indeed, speaking from memory, I car 
not recollect a single periodical or daily newspaper 
any note which does not regularly accept contributior 
from those who have perfected their writing by a Cour 
of training at this School. 

Does not that circumstance alone justify all I a1 
other editors haye said in this 
institution 7 


favour ol excellet 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 

\ Prospectus of the 
application to 


School will be fo rded post fre 


The Prospectus Dept, 
The London School of Journalism, 
110 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 


lelephone: 4574 Museum 
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—_ 
from the other trekkers, and followed along the trail towards the reaction of France to such momentous events as the 
by themselves. They were robbed by some Crimean War, and later the Seven Weeks War. Hisson, Colonel 


Oregon all h.. 
Indians made friends with others, forded dangerous rivers, 


and, after many hardships, reached a friendly camp. The 
1 ok is really well written and is as thrilling as it is amusing. 
Li = 


KING OF SH ADOWS. By Marg tret Yeo. (Sheed and Ward. 
ms 6d.)—Students of history will disagree as to the validity 
of Miss Yeo's claim that her hero, James the Pretend r 
caricatured, according to her, by Thackeray in Henry Esmond 
iced in his attempts for the throne of England by a 
sincere religious enthusiasm that warred with his natural 
desire for tranquillity. But Miss Yeo is so persuasive an 
advocate end weaves so delicately the web of romance, that 
we are Willing, for the time being, to yield our judgment to 
hers. and to enjoy for its own sake a very charming story. 


—was iis} 


More Books of the Week 


(Cont.nucd from page 53.) 

A History of Garden Art in two volumes, an English trans- 
lation of Marie Luise Gothein’s work, which was first published 
in Germany in 1913, has now been translated by Mrs. Archer- 
Hind, edited by Walter P. Wright and published by Messrs. 
Dent at four guineas. No book on the history of gardens has 
ever been so comprehensive. From the time of tree gardens 
in Ancient Egypt. cultivated for the profit derived from their 
fruit, timber, and shade rather than for their beauty, the 
development of gardens is traced in Greece, under the Roman 
}impire, in Italy, Spain, France, China, Japan, and in England. 
It is a scholarly work, too long and too detailed for the 
average reader, but of exeeptional interest and service to 
varden or landscape designer. ‘The style in which it is written 
is not quite natural, but perhaps this is the fault of the 
translator rather than of the author. The illustrations are 
so profuse that it is possible to learn a considerable amount 
about the history of gardens just by looking at them. 

* * * * 

During the year 1927, Mr. J. P. Thomas tells us in Handling 
London's Underground Traffic (London’s Underground, 35 
Broadway, Westminster, 7s. 6d.) 79,005,322 car-miles were 
operated, and 345,403,210 passengers were carried by the 
Underground railways. In this book an attempt has been 
made “to deseribe in non-technical language the adminis- 
trative and operating aspects of the London Underground 
The chapter on Arranging the Service” is 
interesting. 


Railways.” 
perhaps the most 
* * * * 

* And which of them stars is inhabited, George ? ” said his 
companion, looking up at the thousand stars of heaven, 
* Er— that little one on the left.” replied George. It is this 
sort of humour which makes EF. & O. FE. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) by 
Fougasse so delightful. His collection of drawings from 
Punch will give the greatest pleasure to anyone who looks at 
it, so also will the book of drawings by George Moore, published 
by Methuen (10s. 6d.) under the title of Some More. Lovers of 


Punch will want both these books. 


ok oo * * 


Mr. Geoffrey Grant’s book, Told in Serbia (Roberts, 3s. 6d.) 
contains translations of fifteen peasant tales: these are, 
rather in the manner of Aesop's fables, though they lack their 
pointed brevity. Many of the stories are amusing, especially 
me entitled ** Animal Language,” which tells of a man who 
was given the power of understanding animal conversations 
Some of these enriched him, ard some amused him, but he 
learned wisdom from the cock. The publishers are to be 
congratulated on the type and format of this very pleasant 


little book. 
k x * & 


Even those who have lived in Oxford for the three years 
necessary to qualify for a degree —even those who come from 
across the Atlantic specially to see Oxford— know probably 
little or nothing of West Oxford. Most people would say 
that there was little or nothing to know that could be worth 
a further long trek round the town after an exhausting day 


in the company of a very bored undergraduate, or a very 
boring. and presumably equally bored, gentleman with 
‘guide written on his arm. But Mr. Thomas Squire's 


In West Oxford (Mowbray, 7s. 6d.) tells us that round about 
the railway station, the gas works, and the prison are hidden 
many buildines of beauty and historic interest, and he has 
given us a detailed description of some of them, illustrated 
With maps and plans and drawings of Old Oxford. A book 
for the lover of Oxford, but emphatically, as Mr. Squire would 
probably be the first to say, not for the general reader. 


k * * - 


Lord Cowley was Ambassador in Paris during some of the 
most interesting vears of last century, and was able to see 


the Hon, F. Wellesley, has collected and edited his papers, 
which are now published as The Paris Embassy During the 
Second Empire, A Selection from the Papers of Earl Cowley, 
British Ambassador to France (Thornton Butterworth. 25s.). 


x % * * 


There is no excuse for republishing Eve's Legend, written in 
1824 by Lord Holland (Etchells and Macdonald, £3 3s.) ; 
and this is perhaps why the publishers chose to issuc it in so 
exclusive an edition. It is a pure jeu desprit; the result of 
quite remarkably wasted time. Lord Holland set himself to 
write a pastoral love-story with a happy ending and no other 
vowel employed in the whole of it except E. If anyone 
wishes, then, to give a present which would bear on its face 
that it is of no possible importance or use, we can cordially 
recommend this volume; especially since it is illustrated 
with engravings on wood, of an equal playfulness, by Miss 
Hester Sainsbury. 

e * * * 


All who care for art have a kindly feeling for Messrs. 
Christie, whose famous auction rooms in King Street, St. 
James’s, are, during the season, continually filled with fine 
things which one may examine at one’s leisure. The firm has 
now placed collectors and students under a new obligation by 
publishing in a substantial and superbly illustrated quarto a 
record of Christie's Season 1928 (Constable and Co.). It 
is arranged in six sections— pictures, jewels, silver, furniture, 
and so on—to each of which Mr. A. C. R. Carter, the omniscient 
and entertaining chronicler of the saleroom, contributes an 
admirable introduction. 


* * * * 


Two men who have seen much of the world collaborate in 
an engaging volume entitled Travels in Hope, after a phrase of 
R. L. Stevenson's (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). Mr. 
James Milne has written the short and genial essays and Mr. 
Donald Maxwell has painted the pictures which are repro- 
duced in colour—-by some new process that over-emphasizes, 
perhaps, the grey tones. The travellers recall mast of the 
capitals of Western Europe, with Vienna and Prague and 
Budapest, and flying excursions to New York and Quebec. 
Mr. Milne’s account of a Papal reception at the Vatican 
and his meditations on post-War Vienna are among the 
chapters that will be best remembered in a pleasant book, 


* * * * 


Sir William Bragg’s Introduction to Crystal Analysis (Bell, 
12s.) is too technical a book to be reviewed in these columns; 
but we direct attention to it as the work of one of the ereatest 
living scientists. 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :— Catalogue of the British Industries Fair, 
1929, Special Overseas Edition. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
1s.) The Catholic Directory 1929. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) Guide-Book for the Soviet 


Union. Complete Edition. (The Workers’ Bookshop. 
16s.) The Royal Blue Book Court and Parliamentary 
Guide—-1929. (Kelly's Directories. 7s. 6d.) Debrett’s 


and Companionage 1929, 
People’s Year Book: 
(English and Scottish 


Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
(Dean and Sons. The 
National and International, 1929. 
Co-operative Societies. 2s. paper, 3s. cloth.) Institute 
of Chartered Accountants. List of Members, 1929. (Gee & 
The South and East African Year Book and 
(Sampson Low. 2s. 6d.) 


7s.) 


Co. 2s.) 
Guide for 1929 with Atlas 


MISCELLANEOUS :—Matter and Method in Education. By 
Mary Sturt and E. C. Oakden. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 
Collected Essays. By W. H. Hadow. (Oxford 


University Press. 15s.) in English Prose Treasury. 
Compiled by Harold Herd. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
. The Human Factor. By Alfred Hook. (P. S. King. 


Fort at Old Kilpatrick on the 
Miller. (Jackson Wylie, 
James Blomfield Rush. 

(William Hodge & Co., 


8s. 6d.) The Roman 
intonine Wall. By S. N. 
Glasgow. 12s. 6d.) Trial of 
Edited by W. Teignmouth Shore. 


Edinburgh. 10s. 6d.) 1/1 the World's Aircraft 1928. 
Edited by C. G. Grey Compiled by Leonard Bridgman. 
(Sampson Low. £2 Ws.) 

Fiction : The Sword Falls. By Anthony Bertram. (Allen 
& Unwin. 7s. 6d. Thus and Thus. By Henri 
Barbusse. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) The Rebel Generation. 
By Jo van Ammers-Kuller. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) The 


(Hodder & 
Brush. By 
l pton 


Prisoner in the Opal. By A. E. W. Mason. 
Stoughton. 7S. 6d.) Hlomer in the Sage 
James Stevens. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) Boston. By 
Sinclair. (‘T. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 
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Motors and Motoring 
The Car in Cold Weather 


Tun bulk of wintry weather so eften eomes after New Year 
that «a few suggestions about driving the car when frost and 
snow prevail will not be out of place at this time. That many 
persons fail to realize the dilliculties which may arise in driving 
when road conditions are bad is evident. A short time ago 
I was on the London- High Wycombe road testing a car, 
and it is barely an exaggeration to say that the route was 
strewn with smashed cars between Uxbridge and Wycombe. 
It is true that the road was extremely treacherous, there being 
patches here and there which the sun had not touched and 
which were thinly, but completely, coated with ice. Clearly 
drivers had not realized, one, that because many parts of 
the road where the ice had been thawed gave a reasonably 
firm grip it did not mean that one could safely travel fast, 
and, two, that one has but little control of a car when it is 
required te pull up quickly on slippery surface of this kind. 
* * * * 

As in all motor driving, the chief essential is to use the 
imagination and consequently to think, look, and act in 
advance. The wise man will only speed where he knows he 
can do so with security to himself and others. His vision will be 
keen and he will read his road surface well ahead. Incident- 
ally, reading the road even in these days is an art and one 
well worth acquiring. Thus, he will expect a shady patch, 
will sense that it is probably ice-covered and will reduce speed 
materially before he strikes it and not wait and attempt to 
slow down on it. On this particular morning I saw on the 
outskirts of High Wycombe an unpardonably bad piece of 
driving on the part of a man who presumably should have 
known better, namely, the chauffeur of a 40/50 h.p. closed 
Rolls Royce. In front there was a small tradesman’s cart, 
the pony of which had just slipped down and pitched an 
elderly woman on to the road. Immediately behind was a 
breakdown van towing a badly smashed car which was 
running on two wheels. Behind that was a small touring 
car with two women in it who had passed my car a short 
time before. I was thus the last of the procession of five 
and had practically come to a standstill leaving a good space 
between the touring car and myself since I saw there was a 
block ahead. The surface all along this bit of the road was 
icy and obviously called for the greatest caution. For some 
reason best known to himsélf the chauffeur of the Rolls Royce 
must needs try to cut in or pass the block of vehicles waiting 
their turn. He had just passed me when he saw that he 
could not get through owing to traflic approaching from the 
other wav. I may say that the road was straight and perfectly 


open. He then jammed on his brake with the inevitable 
result. The back of his car swung round to the off side and 


he started the cannonade by crashing broadside on into the 
car with the two women in it. I can well imagine their 
feelings since they were stationary and on the right side of 
the road. 

& * * * 


Here then is an excellent example of what not to do. It 
is clear that this driver should in the first instance have 
taken his turn like everybody else, used his imagination, 
and begun to pull up some time previously. Secondly he 
should not have been travelling at the speed he was in view 
of the state of the surface of the road. Thirdly, his brake 
control was bad, and fourthly, either through lack of skill 
or from losing his head, he made but little effort to correct 
the side slip or to exaggerate it for the purposes of safety. 
Four-wheel braking has added enormously to the motorist’s 
security under practically every condition, but it is imperative 
that the brakes should be properly balanced or adjusted. If 
tliey are not, four-wheel braking may be a source of increased 
risk because, obviously, a driver will put great faith in his 
»owers of deceleration simply by reason of there being a 
Sate on each road wheel, while if the compensating device 
or, where none is employed, the individual adjustment be 
faulty, the brake shoes will not exert similar pressure and 
the machine, if on slippery surface, will tend to swing to one 
side. It is important then at all times, but particularly in 
wintry weather, to see to the evenness of the brakes and, 
in any case, it is a good point to remember in the matter 
of control that severe and prolonged pressure should always 
be avoided when the surface is treacherous. 

* * * * 

Many drivers still imagine that they obtain the greatest 
braking force by locking the wheels. This is entirely erroneous. 
Directly a wheel of a moving vehicle becomes stationary 
‘as to its rotary motion, deceleration force is promptly lost. 
The highest braking effort is obtained by bringing the wheel 
just short of the poiut of locking, and to get this result the 
brake pedal should be pressed,- released, pressed again, and 
so forth. A series of jabs, in which progressiveness is combined 


Lansdowne 


——— 


with firmness, will give the most stopping power coupled With 


the least tendency to wheel skid and consequent side slip y 
the car. This brings us to the question of steerage, Wh, 


side slip takes place at the back of a car the steering shou 
be immediately and temporarily turned in the Cirectigg 
towards which the back is sliding. It is a curious fact tha: 
the natural tendency under such circumstances is for th, 
novice or for the man who is nervous to take the opposite action 
and so make bad matters worse. The point of steering towanj 
the way to which the back is sliding is to check the action y 
centrifugal force and to regain a grip of the road. Directly 
this has been done the car will generally answer the Steerag, 
even if only in limited degree. The point is to convert why 
might well be a broad side slide into a series of small Waggley 
and thus to occupy more nearly the normal width of spay 
which the car takes up when travelling along. In the ordinay 
way when there is a tendency to side slip the power shoujj 
immediately be released from the engine by letting Up the 
accelerator. A front wheel slip is the worst kind because thep 
is so little one can do in the way of correction. The mai 
point is to avoid the possibility by foresight, caution, and hy 
not overspeeding. The brake can be jabbed and the steerigo 
wheel waggled in order to try and get a grip of the road surfag 
again. Side slip can, on the other hand, be used intentional) 
to avoid a collision, although the inexperienced will be wel 
advised to try this rather as a last resort. An illustration 
its possible utility is to be seen in the accident which I hay 
quoted above. There is no doubt in my mind that if th 
driver of the Rolls Royce had employed correct  tactig 
especially in view of the speed at which he was travelling, ly 
might well have avoided collision with any of the vehics 
which were pulled up. When he began to slide he should hay 
touched his accelerator smartly and pressed the brake hard, 
when, on the ice, he would have swung round the comple 
half circle practically on his own axis. He would then hay 
been facing the opposite way and could have gone ahead 
without impeding approaching traflic. The above remark 
and suggestions are of importance when driving under bad 
conditions on a road which is level or more or less so, but 
especially is this the case when descending hills. I cannot 
lay too much emphasis upon the need of starting down a hil 
on which there may be frost or frozen snow at the slowest 
rate, and, if the gradient is at all severe and long, with a lov 
gear engaged, 
# * * * 


Examples are, perhaps, the best way by which to give 
point to the arguments. Only this week a driver was telling 
me of a series of accidents which was extraordinary in that n 
one car hit any other. There happened to be five cars descend: 
ing a slippery hill and I suppose that the incautiousness of 
the leading driver encouraged those following him to go too 
fast also. At any rate the first machine started to run side- 
ways. Then the fun began. The result was that, althoug! 
none of the cars hit each other, all five landed in the dite) 
or the hedge. 

* % * * 


Do not be afraid of being cautious. Under certain con- 
ditions care is not the sign of timidity but denotes that us 
of the imagination without which a driver can never rightly 
be called first class. 

Your MororinG CorresPONDENT, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded Mis week to Miss G. Pitt, 8 Wyndham 
Crescent, N. 19, for the following :— 


Questions on London 


1. At what place in London is curfew still rung ? 

2. Where was Holywell Street and .when was it demolished ? 

3. What is the connexion between London and Thomas Hardy's 
“Isle of Slingers ” ? 

4. What famous London thoroughfare is still lit with gas ? 

5. Who were the architects of :—(a) the Albert Memorial, (} 
the Monument, (c) the London County Hall, (¢) Greenwich Hospital, 
(ec) the Adelphi ? 

6. What character in fiction was 
Adelphi” : 

7. (a) © Madrigal in 
. . « above the city rides.” 
to. and by what poets ? 

8. Where is Crooked Usage, and what 

9. In which London park is there a ce 

10. What 
this vear ? 

11. Where are (a) Lavender Pond, (6) Maryvgold Stairs ? 

12.. Where was Tyburn, and when was the last execution there ? 
13. Why are there bers at. the entrance to the passage between 
House and Devonshire House 7 


fond of wandering about the 


tides 
reterrea 


ethereal 
churches are 


; (b) Afloat 
What 


stone” upon 


London 


rin of the name? 
metery for dogs ? 


popular London institution celebrates its 


is the ori 


centenary 


Answers will be found on page 68, 
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Here’s 
happiness 
and prosperity 
for you and yours 


£500 A YEAR FOR 
LIFE—FROM AGE 55 


Think of it! At age 55 an income of £500 a year absolutely secure to 
you for the remainder of your days—even if you live to be a centenarian. 
An income independent of business or other investments, and not subject 
to market fluctuations, trade conditions, or political troubles. What a 
! What a burden off your mind ! 





boon to you and yours 


The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company 
with Government-supervised assets of over £82,000,000, makes this possible 
for you. You deposit with them a yearly sum you can well afford out of 
your income, and the money, under the care of this most prosperous Com- 
pany, accumulates to your credit, and to it are added extraordinarily 


generous profits. Thus you share in the Company's great prosperity. 


The figures here given assume an age of 35, and are estimated on present 
profits, but readers who fill in the enquiry form and send it to the Company 
receive, without obligation, figures to suit their own age and circumstances. 
Full details of the Plan will also be sent. 


£500 a Year for Life. 

Just at the age when you begin to feel you ought to take things more 
easily, the Sun of Canada makes it possible for you to do so. From 
55 years of age you will receive £500 a year for life. If you prefer it, 
a cash sum of £6,000 will be given you instead of the yearly income. 


£40 a Month if Unable to Work. | 
ipplicable residents in the British Isles, Canada and Untted States. 
Supposing you adopted this plan now, and next week, next year, or 

any year until you were 55 you become—through illness or accident 
permanently incapacitated from earning a living, £40 a month will be 

paid to you until the £500 a year becomes due. And from the time of 


such incapacity no further deposits need to be made by you. 








Income Tax Rebate. 
If Income Tax remains as now, you will save nearly £500 during the run 


of the arrangement. This is additional to the profit you make on the 


transaction. 
£4,000 for Your Family if Anything Happens to You 

Should you not live to the age of 55, £4,000 plus accumulated profits 
will be paid to your family. If death results from an accident, the sum 
would be increased to £8,000, plus the profits. 

Any Age, Any Amount. 

Thouch 35, and £500 a year for life, have been quoted here, the plan 
applies at any age and for any amount. Whatever your income, if you 
can spare something out of it for your and your family’s future, this 
plan is the best and most profitable method you can adopt. 
£82,000,000 Assets. 

The Sun of Canada has Assets of over £82,000,000, which are under 
Government supervision. It an impregnable position. Do not, there- 
fore, hesitate to send for particulars of this plan, which may mean great 


things for you and yours, 


Let us explain the plan more fully to you. Write, giving exact age 
and amount you can save yearly, to J, Fs Junkin (General Manager), 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur 


Street, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 








Recommended by The Spectator. 
CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


By JOHN BOWEN. 
3/6 net. 















RACTS FROM PRESS REVIEWS: 
‘Deserves a wide public.”—Economic Review. 
‘ An interesting study.’ Edinburgh Evening News. 
, . hard incisive logic, diamond on diamond , merits 
he attention of econ ts and social reformers.’”’—Free Catholic. 
ae ht-provoking a readable book expressing an 
ial view] t Western Mail. 
« an honest ef to touch rock bottom in social welfare.” 
Yorkshire Observer. 
For vigorous defence of competition in producing and distri- 
buting goods, Conditions of Social Welfare invites attention.” 
Nottingham Guardian, 
‘ 1 thoughtful little book, but his scheme umes more | 
ocial spirit than at present is apparent.”—Birmingham Gacsctte, 


LONDON : THE C.W. DANIEL CO., 46 Bernard Street, W.C. 1. 


TO-DAY and until 31st inst. 


AMPTONS 


Furnishing 
Furnishings 


For Exa ny} le: 









Customer values in Home 


equalled elsewhere. 


secures to every 
which are never 


HAMPTONS Separate Prices + 
BEDROOM Dressing Table.. 11 10 © 
SUITE No. B4. Chest Stan 4 4¢ 
Chairs (« O14 ¢ 





See 


B4 






“ 


18 Oak Bedroom Suites, comprising 
long 


Hamptons’ No. B4 Suite. 

4ft. Oin. Wardrobe, fitted 
Mirror inside one door; 3 ft. 6in. low Dressing Table with frameless 
triple Mirror; 3 ft. 0in. Chest Washstand and 2 cane-seated Chairs, 


Reduced from £37 10 0 to £28100 


with hanging accommodation, 


For Bedstead to match, see No. B19, page 15 of Sale Catalogue 


See HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1, 


Ilamptons pay Carriage on Sale Goods to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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A Contemporar 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

This epic novel, inspired by the heat and fury 
of the S » and Van ase, a vivid 
picture of W Ll vilization. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Railway Outlook 


Wien taking a survey recently of Stock Market prospects 
for 1929, 1 mentioned the likelihood of speculative 
investors taking time by the forelock in acquiring some 
of the stocks of leading industrials such as English Rails, 
which have fallen so heavily not merely during last year 
but for a period of years. And although the year is only 
slightiy more than a week old, quite a feature has been 
the rally already established in leading English Railway 
stocks. The low water-mark for many of these was 
touched towards the latter part of December, and already 
there have been established gains of over 6 points in 
Great Western Ordinary, nearly 8 points in London and 
North Eastern Second Preference, and about 6 points 
in London Midland and Scottish. 
PROFESSIONAL BuyInc. 

Whether these gains will be found to have been jus- 
tified when forthcoming dividends and annual Reports are 
published remains to be seen, and at present the pur- 
chases have probably been of the professional class rather 
than on behalf of the genuine investor. This means that 
markets will be the more sensitive to any unduly dis- 
appointing results. At" the same time, the present 
general level of values is so low that the declarations 
would have to be very bad indeed not to warrant the 
rally which has at present taken place. 

Marker Hopes. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that those who have 
recently acquired English Railway Ordinary stocks have 
done so on hopes that the great shrinkage in gross revenues 
for the past year may have been offset by a big decline 
in working expenditure; second, on the hopes that 
efforts recently made by the railways in the matter 
of cheap fares, etc., to popularize railroad transport 
and also to compete with motor traffic may prove 
successful in the near future; while, in the third 
lace, there is the hope that the Government’s Derating 
Bill and other influences may do something to stimulate 
general trade. 

Fart IN REVENUE. 

So far as the actual gross revenues as disclosed in the 
weekly traffic returns are concerned, the position, of 
course, could searcely be worse. Thus, the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway shows a decline in gross 
revenue for the year of about £4,300,000, the London 
and North Eastern a decline of £2,752,000, the Great 
Western a loss of £1,387,000, and the Southern a drop of 
£695,000. If, therefore, hopes were not strong of some 
important savings in expenditure, the position would 
almost be one of dividends being wiped out. Fortunately, 
however, there are not wanting grounds for believing 
that fairly important savings in expenditure may have 
been achieved, although in that connexion it will be well, 
perhaps, not to attach too much importance to any 
savings resulting from the recent voluntary surrender 
by staffs of 24 per cent. of wages, because that agreement 
can only have been operative for a very short period. 

PosstBLE SAVINGS, 

The main direction in which the market is naturally 
looking to see the greatest economies in working expen- 
diture is in coal, the railways having doubtless benefited 
both by lower prices and also by reduced consumption. 
Moreover, shareholders fortunately have something more 
to g> upon than mere surmises with regard to economies 
during the past year. When the half-yearly dividend 
statements were made, some of the railway directorates 
intimated that the economies were of an important 
character. Indeed, in the case of the Southern Railway 
the intimation was to the effect that the whole of the 
company’s gross loss for the first six months was prac- 
tically offset by important savings. Again, in the case 
of the London and North Eastern, information was 
given by the Directors that fully one-half of the big loss 
of £1,500,000 for the first half of the year had been offset 
by economies, while the London Midland and Scottish 
Board, in somewhat different terms, explained that 
against a gross decline of £2,100,000 for the first six 


months, the economies amounted to about £1,000.000. 
The Great Western Board gave no intimation to the 
shareholders beyond that which was conveyed by the 


assurance that the interim dividend was only declared 


after taking all circumstances into consideration. Never- 
theless, it seems reasonable to assume that what was 
acknowledged by the other companies as having been 
accomplished for the first half of the year would also 
have been accomplished by the Great Western Directors. 
DivipEND CONJECTURES. 

On the basis of these Say ings actually announced, the 

market during the last few days has been busy in making 


calculations as to the possible net effect upon the forth- 


view 


coming dividend announcements, and naturally in 
of the secant information available, these estimates are of 
a somewhat wide character. Thus, in the case of the 


Great Western there is a disposition to look for anything 
from 5} to 6 per cent., while on the London Midland and 
Scottish estimates range from about 3 to 3} per cent., 
and in the case of the Southern line, it is generally thought 
that the dividend on the Deferred stock may be reduced 
to at least 1} per cent. The case of the North Eastern 
falls into a class by itself, for that company has drawn 
so heavily upon its reserves that there has a good 
deal of doubt express¢ das to whether the ompan\ 
again be able by paying a fractional dividend on the 
Preferred Ordinary to retain its Prior Charg in 
the trustee list. So far as actual earnings are 
it is tolerably clear that there will be nothing available 
for the stock in question, but judging from an observation 
recently made by the General Manager of the eompany, 
it looks as though some special effort might be made to 
meet the situation. At a recent interview concerning the 
question of the possible contribution of the London and 
North Eastern Railway to the cost of a scheme in con 

nexion with eliminating level Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood, according to a report in the Yorkshire 
Post, after referring to the difficult position of th 

railway company’s finances at the present time, empha- 
sized the fact that the company’s Reserve Fund had 
now been reduced to approximately £500,000, and it 
was essential, he said, that a dividend should be main- 
tained on their Ordinary stock in order to preserve the 
status of the Prior Charge issues. 
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LOOKING 
Assuming for the moment 
or perhaps it should be said market hopes, of forthcoming 
dividend announcements are realized, it might, perhaps, 
still be said that there is nothing in the distributions to 
justify any further rise in English Railway stocks than 
that which has already taken place, especially having 
regard to the disappointments experienced by stock 
holders over a long period of years. Nevertheless, it 
must be remembered that in these matters there is a 
tendency to take a long view, and that those who ar 
optimistic might urge that, with an improvement in tli 
trade of the country, a very different state of affairs would 
be shown as regards future earning power. The results 
of railroad management since the grouping system was 
adopted some years ago scarcely perhaps encourage a 
too optimistic view with regard to the future. On tl 
other hand, however, under the stress of adversity there 
have recently been signs of an awakening and an improve- 
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Financial Notes 
AcTivE MARKETS. 
Tue year has begun well on the Stock Exchang 
activity in business is concerned. Dealing dragged a litt 
during the fag-end of the account in which a settleme: 
has taken place last week, but as soon as dealings for thi 
new account became practicable, a very general spurt in 
business was noticeable, more especially as regards t 


speculative descriptions, with particular activity in 
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BARNEYS ... . this truly 
perfect Tobacco .... says a 


Mining Engineer of the 
great North-west. 


This Barneys is a man’s smoke .. . oft’times his 
friend. Strange, but it has a character, an in- 
dividuality, as distinct as one’s human friends. 
You can tell a tobacco by the men who smoke it. In 
accordance with the fitness of things, Barneys seems to 
be the general choice of the men who plan, discern, 
think, act, construct—the choice of the men who do 
things. Here follows a comment from one—suggesting 
the regions of Trading Posts, Sledges, Dog Teams— 
and men. 


“TI have just obtained another convert to Barneyism 

‘and think that this fact should be celebrated by 
“qriting you and expressing my warm appreciation 
‘ for this truly perfect Tobacco.” 

“Some months ago I returned to this country for a 
“holiday from Canada where I have been engaged 
“among the mining Camps up north. You are no 
“doubt aware that Colonials are heavy smokers, and 
“I assure you that mining engineers are as bad, or 
“ should I say as good, as most in this direction. As 
“a mining engineer myself I am afraid that 1 must 
admit to being a heavy smoker with an expensive taste. 
‘Now, in Canada a Company of world-wide fame 
“ have allowed smokers to purchase a mixture that was, 
I believe in the first place, only obtainable by their 
“factors. This mixture is very fine and is largely 
‘smoked by seasoned lovers of the weed.” 

“On my return to this country I tried to obtain the 
mixture referred to but without success. 1 was there- 
“ for: compelled to try and find a mixture to match my 
old pal—ti tried all kinds, high and low priced, but 
“nothing would touch the spot until a friend offered 
“his pouch with the usual ‘try this,’ and that, gentle- 
men, ts the end of the story.” 


“Colonials will know the mixture referred to, 
‘and my message to them is try Barneys.” 
Smokers of Barneys are scattered far and wide. One week, 
“the only white man for 32 miles” sends in his cheery 
screed ; another week, some similar “ pass-the-good-news- 
along-to-the-other-fellow ” story comes from a settled, 
unadventuring Professional man in Chester; and so on. 





The explanation of the ever-growing, ever-extending 
Barneys Goodwill is . . . just Barneys goodness. Buy 
Barneys next time. Smoke it. Compare it. As we have 
said, it is a man’s smoke .. . oft’times his friend. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 
Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mtd), Punchbowle (full strength), 


Of gcod Tobacconists—everywhere 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(6i) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. ® 
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WAKEFIELD RECOMMENDATION SERIES No. 2. Watch for nel ays of 
e 5 pe 
The Manufacturers of has since 
f large | 
CARS USE and j ere is 
rT - s ° 
~3 PP pealizati 
: ores 
RECOMMEND exclusively aa 
: owha 
WAKEFIELD & nae 
"heen a 5 
PT highest 
Bhe stock 
-; he 
Ppith t 
MOTOR OIL Grmness 
= ALVIS CAR 
A, © ENGINEERING CO LTD. Althot 
2 | ndaarering hee Po / 
waeiece HOLYHEAD RD. COVENTRY. after the 
Dg hae CONERTEY 9080 (0a Seyee Alvi cOveuTED ¥ in Wall 
dunia 09/1 AGth Noveaber, 1928, like Mot 
y ealt in 
5.Wakefield & Co,,tta. gealt 0 
Cetsricas douse, Cheapeide, LOWS, f.C.2» while in 
of Rho 
Dear Sire, jvancil 
O11 lusively throughout our forks advi 
ees FIED hy Fy ia on Scnpetitions for the past four were to 
yeene- od, the ALVIS Car has worthily upheld the preste 
dge of une britisn notor,inaustry tm evente bot? t8 Nose 602 SPFEES gonre 
atin "rooeti enone the Samy fargrase*y2C,"2tjiurencey fasteniig st thw 
oo: vee eae 1900 0.0, care et an average epeod of 59. 9 ailes we a. P 
tho. 135 laps of the intricate, course, covered $0, o0% Jned at Brooklands. on In vit 
potenng Ry sae enee wheel Drive ALVIS driven by Major G.M.Harvey ang redeem 
ur. G.A.Willdsy as Collows:~ hour any ev! 
h . BOO Miles ... 91.02 miles per ‘ 
6 Bours «++ Re  teaslber cos 91.06 miles per hour. perhaps 
We feel it due to you to express Ne es oe should | 
qenevtes sestetense c, aab base abeceuns in recording eur eonplete eonfid- opportu 
ence in CASTROL and 4m recommending ite use to ell AL more Pp 
eeere, — . > 
Jour ie ALVIS GAR & BMCINEERISG CO., 992-0 Sp tot 
y AV ‘ on and 
Follow this advice — insist on tense or A regret | 
the Product of an All-British Firm ! 
C. © WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E Wher 
. new lo 
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+ taterendie ai cai detrin 
For 62 years DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES have been welcoming th increa: 
Nation’s orphan and destitute little ones, and in that time they have ° Per: 
admitted 105,500 boys and girls and babies. Five on an average come OVE, 
in daily. 8,000 are always supported. some 
c generé 
Will you send one t¢ 
A NEW YEAR GIFT _ 
of 10/- 
® Iu 
to feed one child for ten days? ,,\" 
| “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me: a 
gric 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund.” an next 
crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House pear 
Stepney Causeway, Londen, E. 1. again: 
tural 
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n on both sides of the Atlantic. 


During the early 
a feature was the remarkable strength of 
e 5 per cent. War Loan which rose to over 1038, but there 
ce been a moderate reaction due in part to the flotation 
»f large loans such as the Indian, and the New Zealand, while 


ealt i : 
ays of the year, 


has sin 


Mahere is also now a tendency noticeable in places to effect 
Weealizations of the 5 per cent. War Loan, where a profitable 
bxchange can be made into a longer dated stock, giving a 
»mewhat similar rate of interest. But although there has 
Macen a slight reaction in the 5 per cent. War Loan from the 
Dpighest point touched, not the least noteworthy feature of 
$hestock markets as a whole is the manner in which pari passu 
ith the increased activity in the speculative markets the 
TErmness of high-class investment stocks is maintained. 
: * * * * 
RisE IN CHARTERED. 
Although money rates in New York have kept fairly high 
after the turn of the year, there seems to be little abatement 
Hin Wall Strect activities, and during the past week shares 


> jike Mond Nickel, Tobacco Group and, indeed, most shares 


@ealt in on New York account, have been active and strong, 

while in the Mining Market a feature has been the strength 

of Rhodesians and particularly of Chartered, the latter 

gdvancing to the accompaniment of rumours that the shares 

were to be introduced to the Kerb Market in Wall Street. 
* ” * * 


Tue Five per cent. War LOAN. 

In view of the fact that the Government has the right to 
redeem the 5 per cent. War Loan after next June, and that in 
any event the Loan is redeemable at par in 1947, it is not 
perhaps surprising that an increasing number of correspondents 
should now be making inquiries as to whether the moment is 
opportune for realizing and exchanging into securities of a 
more permanent character. A good many large holders, of 
course, effected the exchange some time since, but certainly, 
up to the present, it can be said that those who elected to hold 
on and chance the risk of repayment have had no reason to 
regret their decision. 

* * ok Me 
COMPARATIVE YIELDS. 

When, however, as has been the case during the past week, 
new long-dated loans of the Trustee order are offered for 
subscription, it is scarcely surprising that holders of the 5 per 
cent. War Loan should be speculating as to whether it might 
not be profitable to sell some portion of the 5 per cent. War 
stock and invest in the new issues giving only a slightly lower 
yield, and with greater prospects ,of capital appreciation 
owing to the longer life of the loan. Investors have become 
so accustomed to looking upon the 5 per cent. War Loan as 
giving a 5 per cent. yield that, now that the stock is quoted 
at a considerable premium, it may be well to make somewhat 
more precise calculations. During the last week, for example, 
the War Loan has frequently stood at 108, and even if the 
Ioan were to run to its final date of 1947, the yield, allowing 
for redemption, would be only 4} per cent., whereas, if the 
average life of the loan were taken at, say, ten years, the yield 
would be about 43 per cent. As against that yield must be 
set the fact that the new India Loan, with a minimum life of 
twenty-nine years, gives a yield of £4 19s. per cent., or, if 
redemption at par is allowed for, a yield of over 5 per cent. 
Or, again, the 3 per cent. Local Loan stock at 65} gives a 
yield of about 42 per cent. 

* * * * 
Pros AND Cons. 

It must not be supposed, however, from commenting on 
these points that I am considering that holders of the 5 per 
cent. War Loan have any reason for alarm with regard to 
early repayment, for the amount outstanding is so stupendous 
that repayment, or conversion, can never be a very easy 
matter. Moreover, it has to be admitted that the fact of 
Income Tax not being deducted at the source from the dividend 
ls @ great convenience to the small holder. It is, however, 
that very fact (which, although beneficial to the investor, is 
detrimental to the interests of the Treasury) which, of course, 
increases the likelihood of the Government dealing with the 
» per cent. War Loan at the first possible opportunity. More- 
over, when the time really arrives for actual expectations of 
some early action by the Government, it is possible that a 
general desire to sell might make the market a more difficult 
one to effect realizations, whereas to-day, of course, sales can 
be effected with the utmost ease. 

* * * * 


A New Bank. 
T understand that the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation 
Limited, which is the official title of the new bank to aid the 
interests formed under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Credits Act of 1928, will commence business 
next Monday. The new bank will grant long term loans 
against mortgages of agricultural land, or in respect of agricul- 
tural improvements under the Land Improvement Acts. 














LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,750 Offices in England and Wales, 


and several in India and Burma. 








(20th June, 1928.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 348,472,455 
ADVANCES, &. - - 187,409,419 


Colonial and Foreign Department : 80, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C. 3. 
Trustee Department : 39, THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C. 2. 











The Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the World, and 
is associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd, 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa Limited. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 



































GREAT SALE OF BOOKS 


Reductions of from 50% to 80% 


oy 





—_ thousands of copies of the most 
popular books recently published are 
being offered during the present month at 
reductions of from 50% to 80%. 

These books, withdrawn from the Guaran- 
teed Section of our Library, are all in excep- 
tionally good condition; often they have had 
no more than three or four readings. 

Catalogues will be sent on request. 

A large number of good books are also 
on sale from 1/- to 2/6 per volume. These 
cannot be catalogued as there are only a 
few copies of each. Booklovers will find it 
well worth while to inspect this stock. 


oY 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
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Loans on mortgages and agricultural land will be granted for 
periods up to sixty years, and may not exceed two-thirds of 
the value of the land. The chairman of the Corporation is 
Sir Ifarry Goschen, while the Board will also include Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, Sir George May, Lord Clinton, Mr. Clifford 
Johnston, Mr. W. Gavin and Sir George Barstow. 

A. W. K. 































Answers to Questions on London 


1. Gray's Inn..——2. Parallel with the Strand, between the 
churches of St. Clement and St. Mary. In 1901.——3. This is the 
Isle of Portland, whence comes the stone of which London is 
largely built. 4. Pall Mall.——5. (a) George Gilbert Scott, (6) 
Wren, (c) Ralph Knott, (d) Inigo Jones, (e) Adam Brothers.—— 
6. David Copperfield. -7. (a) St. Bride’s—Henley, (b) St. Paul's 

John Davidson. 8. By the Chelsea Infirmary, in Cale Street. 
In former times the cartways between land-holdings were called 
“usages. ———9. In Hyde Park (Victoria Gate)———10. The Zoo, 
opened in April, 1828. 11. (a) Surrey Docks, (+) near Blackfriars 
Bridge. 12. At the junction of Edgware Road and Oxford Street. 
In 1783. 13. A highwayman escaped, according to tradition, 
by riding through the entrance, and the bars were put to prevent 
ra recurrence of the feat. 














CLUB CHEESE 
3) Fo O26 OY 


A piquant combination of thin crisp, flaky biscuit 
with real cheese of refined flavour. [mitated every- 
where but without success. Ask always for the original 


> 





proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s, 
year. 


Make the provision now, 


No office publishes lower premiums for syj 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No sharcholders No comm 

















BE THE WEATHER | 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans | 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M, THE KING. 
Bankers: Witt1amMs Deacon's Bank, Ltp, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, I 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 




















Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850,0 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £ 





DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australia 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCE 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 


4 


are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained a 
application. a : 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


REST and RECUPERATION! 


USY Brainworkers are “An afternoon doze 
with the Head Rest is 





do 





a rting the 
RICHMOND HEAD REST worth a night's sleep.”” 
1S a ready means of rapid PRICES (post free) 
nerve recuperation We Velvet, as illustrated, 1§/- 
receive daily enthusiastic Silk, hand-mad aT ica 
commendations It is in ruched 31 - 
dispensable in the home, Beia Nary, 


in the train or aboard Old I 




















WE NEED EVERY DAY £150 TO MAINTAIN OUR HOMES | 
AND TRAINING SHIP, 





Over 27,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
.“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


FOUNDED 1843). 
Will YOU help us to give a chance to 27,000 morc? 


WE NEED FUNDS NOW. 


£36 \ keep a Girl one Year in one of our 








£40 Roy a Year Home and Training. 
£75 ‘ Boy a chance of One Year in the 
* Arethusa” Training Ship. 

’ ' Majesti THE KING AND OVEEN, 
H.R PRine Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
| \la at HOR. Tae Doar oF ConnauGcnt, 
i ler H.R. Tuk Prince or Wares, K.G, 

cl mn and lreasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esg. 
ty Ch > Lorp Daryncton. 
’ ty “* Avethusa”’ Committee: 
He on F. Devitt, Eso 
retar F. Brian Pevry, A.F.C, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















Siock ¢ 
Rose 
ship, for the invalid o1 71 Hich Holt ‘ 
comm ale o nt : FEANS Oc cote WC. 1. 4 delightful Gift. 


(adbury 


means Quality 


See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate. 


aaa aa 
DOCTORS HAVE BEEN 
RECOMMENDING THIS 
TONIC FOR GO YEARS 


Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites 
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from age 30. If ie 


3,000 vided for £75 a 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
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SIR CHARLES HOLMES’ CLASSIC WORK 


The National Gallery 


Vol. 1x., THE NETHERLANDS, 
GERMANY, SPAIN. 


A book which visitors to the Exhibition 
of Dutch Art will find extremely helpful. 
“A great contribution to the study of art."—The Studio. 


103 Illustrations (3 in Colour). 25s. nel. 





LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


= at 
LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 


Cretonnes. 
Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 
Patter Post Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, 





a yard. 








In Choosing Fabrics for 


Curtains and Loose Covers 


you will always find what you want at 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
Story & Co., Ltd. 


—_—_—- 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


{incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Paid up Capital sd ows é £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund nae ode oes eae £4,450,000 

under the Charter ... 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £4,500,000 
! and banking business of every 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Austraha and New Zealand. 1 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
| IS THE 
LARGEST ASSURANCE COMPANY 
'— IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE — 
AND TRANSACTS 
LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, MARINE 


and all other classes of General Insurance 








CHIEF OFFICE HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1, 


| FUNDS EXCEED  - > ‘ i 
| CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ‘ 7 





£200,000,000 | 
£280,000,000 


























One or 65 Arounp Our Istanp Home. 


What can the men aboard these 
Ships have known of Christmas ? 
’Tis true that “ fairy godmothers” of THE 
MISSIONS TO SEAMEN sent them Christ- 
mas Cheer, gifts and letters, knowing them as 
friends by name. 

Better still, the “ lightsmen ” love the visits of 
our Staff. Such visits are costly, but they link 
the men with home. 

Will you help forge these Living Links, please ? 


STUART C., KNOX, M.A., , 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


ll Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Secretary 

















INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By PATRICK FITZGERALD, D.Sc.(Econ.) 
“A valuable commentary on the power of trusts as shown by their 
activities in the past.’’ THL TIMES 
“The main impression left upon the readcr is of the thoroughness 
with which Mr. Fitzgerald has dealt with matters often purposely 
made difficult and obscure.’’ FIVANCIAL NEWS 
“* Has done a great service to students of our industrial economy.” 
Sydney Brooks in the SATURDAY REVIEW 

10/6 net. From a bookseller. 
Full details, post free, from 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


Second Edition. 




















Monthly 1/- net 


Here is the Magazine for those who do not wish to be distracted with pictures, but are eager to read really first-class 
fiction and articles of an entertaining and informative character on subjects which interest all thoughtful men and women, 


The January Part begins the New Volume of 


Chambers’s Journal | 


| 

} 

. . ’ , 
Contains the opening Chapters of a vigorous and fascinating New Novel 
! 


DIANA OF THE WOODS  » 


The scene shifts from post-War London to the wilds of Nerthern Canada, and the author makes telling use of his 
knowledge of both the Mother Country and the Dominion, contrasting vividly the types and ways of the Old W orld 
and the New, and unfolding a powerful tale of love, adventure and mystery in a setting now highly 


Yearly Subscription Post Free 14/6 


L. C. DOUTHWAITE 


** civilised,”” 





| 
| 
' now barbarous in the extreme. 
} 
| 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38, Scho Square, LONDON, W. 1; & EDINBURGH. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per Line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions shou? reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


74% for 26 ; 


and 10°, for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charg ed asa 
Series discounts : 24% 


for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Ques — —— . a 


PERSONAL 


CALL TO THE NATIONS.—You must read “ The 
a Royal Religion " for a healthy, peaceful, progressive 
and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, ls. 6d. Sec., Hatov 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11. 








rPVHE CIVIL AND MILITARY AGENCY has been of 

great assistance in saving moncy and trouble to 
many homecoiners seeking permanent and temporary 
homes. Speciat branch for care of children. Write 
for free bookiet to ©. and M. Agency, Abbey House, 
Westminster, 8.W. 1. 


THEATRE 


OYALTY.—(Ger. 2690). Evenings 8.30. 
R * BIRD-IN-HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Phursds rys and Saturdays, at 2.30. 
sO8th PERFORMANCE, 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 
BANKNOTE FOR JEWELLERY, Gold, Silver, 
d Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vuicanite), &c. Scrap, any condition, large or small 
quantities ; cash at once; highest prices; goods re- 
turned if offer not satisfactory. Call or post to the well- 
known firn Lentley & Co., 333 Oxford Strect, W.1, 











APPOINTMENTS, &e., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


kK EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 








BIRMINGHAM, 


rhe Governors of thris Foi lidation invite applications 
jor the posi SECRETARY. Commencing salary 
£650, rising by talincrements of £25 to £900, subject 
to a 5 per cent. deduction for Superannuation. The 
Secretary will be required to devote the whole of his time 
to the duties of the otties viministrative and scholastic 
experience desiral 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be 
obtained from the SECKETARY, King Edward's School, 
Birmingham 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





( VAREERRS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the Secretarial and Administrative 


Professions Languages One or two vacancies for 
Diploma Course (12 months) which qualifies for first-class 
appointments.—Central Employment Bureau, 54 Russell 


Square, W.C. L. 





i OEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROBRHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
PION SCHOOL, COLELT GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.s 
Principal Miss EK. EB. Lawrence For information 
concerning Scholarsh Loan Fund and Giant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary. 








] ” ENSINGTON COLLEGE definitely guarantees you 

a salaried appointment on completion of training 
appointinents were available 
for every qualified student last year.—Write to Mr. 
G. & MUNFORD, Kensington College, Bishop's Road, 
W. 2, for prospectus, or telephone Paddington 0046, 


Ro AL 
(University of London). 
Principal: Miss E£. C. Hieeins, B.A. 

linc Easter Term commences on Saturday, April 20th, 
1929. The College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Art. Ten Eutrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for thre« 
years, will be offered for competition in March, 1929, 

For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


as a secretary. Over five 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 





PrFYHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS 4 valuable guide, 
I for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 
tecondary Indicates new and 
promising openings and warns of those which are over- 
crowded Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
jn all walksof life. Js, monthly from6l Conduit St.,W.). 


schools or whiversities 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
de BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Rd., bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- 
ield Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 


Syrs. Pees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 








\ oo AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential) 
Founded especially to train bovs of good education for 
the automobile industry, Probationary term, Appoint 
ments for militied students, Syllabu from the 
Headmast 


} spert over 50 years 





—— OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS. 
SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Principal: Miss D. SELBY, B.8e,, King’s College and 


Maltman’s Green. 

The object of the school is to train girls in intelligent 
management of homes. Music and Languages, Golf, 
Riding, Tennis, Swimming. Study bedrooms. 
Delightful house in old-world garden, within ecasy 
reach of London. 

Fees £65 a single term or £180 a year. 

Telephone; Denham 71. Station: Denham. 





FFARENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.— Music Scholar- 

ship of £35 per annum, increasable to £70, will be 
offered in March. For particulars, apply Headmaster. 
Usual scholarship examination for the award probably of 
six scholarships and a few exhibitions held in June. 
These are additional to reductions for sons of Clergy and 
Officers. 


TPYHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller 

Public Schools which give a thoroughly efficient education 
at a quite reasonable cost We shall be pleased to 
send FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full 
information of such schools on hearing the age 
boy, locality preferred, and rough idea of 
desired to pay. 

J.& J, Paton, Educational Agents 
London, E.C. 4 





143 Cannon Street, 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


————_., 





| sg ated ee Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
‘4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Parlig 


ment, Bar, Banquet). Brochure for'’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





M?.x SEAGROVE, M.A., 5 years Master Glen- 
4 alme ~ Double Bluc, ‘formerly President C.U.A.C. 
epens FVirst-Class Preparatory School at Seaford in 
Jauuary.—Apply: Normansal, Seaford. 





-— WAR BOYS NUED INDIVIDUAL CARE.— 
Charmandean School (Rev. W Talbot Hindley, M.A. 
Cantab), on Downs near Worthing. Georgian Mansion, 
private chapel, laboratories ; large playing fields, swim- 
ming lake; separate houses. Juniors 7-13}, preparing 
for Common Entrance Exams., H.M. Navy, etc. Seniors, 
35-19, preparing for Univ a Public Exams. Mod. 
fees.— Bursar, Charmande: Broadwater, Worthing. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL (COAST).—SAUGEEN 
BOURNEMOUTH. Bracing yet sheltered position 

on top of East Cliff. Good record in Scholarships and 
Keferences given and desired, 
Camb.) 


Headmaster, KE. A. Tregoning, M.A. (Trin, Coll, 

POSSALL SCHOO! Some twelve Open Scholarships, 

for boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist 

next, value trom £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 

by Examination beginning March 5th, 1929. Boys 

examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply The 
Bursar, Kossall School, Fleetwood 








iy RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE! 

Music Scholarship of > p.a., increasable to £70, 
will be offered in March. For particulars apply Head 
Master. Usual scholarship examination for the award 
of up to 6 scholarships and exhibitions held in June. 
These are additional to reductions for sons of Clergy 
and Officers. 











_GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





pD* a SCHOOL, Dolgelley, N. Wales. 
nm 


lowment 1711 


Headmistress, Miss Kk. CONSTANCE NIGUTINGALE, M.A, 





ay HOUSE BOARDING SCHOOL and 
4 VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somer@t.— Principal, Mrs. A. L. Laws. 


I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Prinsipal, Miss WALLIS Priv ate Residential 
school for Girls. Tele “ Watford 616.’ 


"gg MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS. — An Examination will be 
held in February, 1930, on the result of which the follow- 


ing scholarships will be awarded:—1. Three value 
£20-4 girls between the ages of 12 and 











£30, for which all 
15, etcept daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs, Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 eech, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress, 


nypaos NBANK, MALVERN WELLS.-- Home School 
fer Girls (6-19 years). Excellent Exam. and 
Scholarship results Apply Principal 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
sou HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS tor ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J - J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 


ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending free of charge prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and ~~ idea of tees should be given, 
J.& J. Paton, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 4 Fel.: 60595 Central. 





ws HOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 
‘ advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, ag of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Ageats, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1 lelephone Gerrard $272 (2 lines) 


kK O HOME CIVIL 1.0.8. 17 Specialists 
6 e 1928, 16 places out of 19 candidates, 
OLDERSHAW and DAVIES, 
5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2 





— 
] EARN FRENCH or ITALIAN from experience 
4 Tutor native Riviera. For prospectus apply 
Bramhamn 








Mr. E. Woopnovsek, 3b, The Mansions, 
Gardens, S.W.5. "Phone Kens 8781. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





SHORTHAND 
No mystic symbok 
dwriting, Ltd 


YPEEDWRITING 
h Quickest and easiest learned 
Correspondence or School Course Spec 
(Dept. 5), 76 Strand, London, W.C.2 





Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
and paying hobby, by post. Speci 

Guides" tose from London College of 
Authorship, 37 (8S), Albemarle Street, W the School 
that guarantees SUCCESS OR FPRE-RETURN, 


B" AN AUTHOR 
this fascinating 
men Lessons and “* 





l O YOU WRITE? All kinds of MSS. typed an 
negotiated BERNARD 1} ARCH, 33 Panton 


Street, Cambridge 





earn while 


| EARN to write Articles and 
4 institut 


you learn: booklet free I 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed 
4MssS. Is. per 1,0U0 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
Miss N. Mclarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclilf-on-Sea, 





M Iss EE. BERMAN 
4 Translations.—52 Rupert St 


PONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories 
wv &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Konald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1 


Shorthand, Typ writ 
, Piccadill Ger. 17 7 





TIVYPING, INDEXING, TRANSLATIONS.—-Highly 
recommended for accurate and intelligent work 


Quixet Bureau, 20G Outer Tempk 


Moderate charges. 
: felephone : City 7778 


London, W.4 








————— — — 


BOOKS, &c. 





| OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Write for wy 
latest Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders con 
taining an unusually comprehensive list of Books -is 


most Branches of Literature All Books in New Con 
dition as first published, but now offered at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. Free H. J. GLatsHer, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55/57bn Wigmo Street, W 

FOREIGN 





\ ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. First- 
pt class Family Hotel on Sea Lront. Cent f 


Town. Garden Restaurant 


V AL SAC V2 I 
GOLF HOTEL, 
on the Links (1 


150 Reoms 100 Batha, 
October 15th to May 15th 


\ JINTER Sports and Sunshine at Innsbruck. Pension 

Laurin Proprictor, Job. Beck Pleasant posi 
tion Excellent Cooking hectri Light. Central 
heating. Inclusive term 8 








LStiDer a gee Lstate of not less than 3,000 acres 
It required within three hours frown up t 
£200,000 ti t be house of character and not near 4 
Particulars to be sent to Meast 


main road K NIGHT, 





Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 





to Schools in cxistenes Price 2s. 6d., post ir 





PRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W. 1, 
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Association Limited . 
with which are associated 
The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 
The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society 
| 
| 
| 
] a 
| New Life Business (nett) 
1926 £1,767,000 
1927 £2,206,000 
1928 £2,500,000 
We do not pay commission to anyone and the new business is 
obtained at practically no cost, because our Assured are satisfied 
and recommend their friends to join us. We claim to hold the 
record for economy in management expenses and to give the best 
terms for life assurance. 
Let us send you quotations: they will cost you nothing and may 
be the means of saving money. 
H. M. TROUNCER, 
| Actuary and Manager 
| 81 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
| LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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